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The Life of Dr. Nicholas Ridley, concluded. 


N our laft Review we brought down our account of this emi- 

nent Martyr to the year1549. We fhall now communicate 
to our Readers fome of the principal tranfactions of the remain- 
ing part of his life: thefe are comprehended in the compafs of 
about fix years; a period comparatively but fhort; and yet as 
it was the active, efpecially as it was the fuffering, part of his 
life, it is on thefe accounts the moft interefting. 


‘ Sometime in the month of May, of this year, the Bifhop of 
Rochefter*, with others appointed in commiffion with him, re- 
paired to Cambridge, to hold*(as he then underftood it) a vifi- 
tation, for the abolifhing ftatutes and ordinances which maintain- 
ed popery and fuperftition ; not knowing the further end pro- 
pofed, which was the fuppreffion of Clare-Hall. He defired to 
fee the inftructions:: but was put off by his aflociates, who 
feemed afraid of fhewing them to him, until they had engaged 
him in this action, by opening it with a fermon, and proceed- 
ing two days in the bufinefs of it. Upon making the difcovery, 
he thought it beft to concur with the other Commiffioners in 
perfuading the Mafterf and Fellows, voluntarily to furrender 
their college into the King’s hands. - This being without effe&, 
and the Commiffioners feeming determined to procéed in the af- 
fair with a high hand, the Bifhop modeftly oppofed‘ their mea- 
fyres, and with great calmnefs diffented, This put‘a ftop to 
their proceedings for the prefent. The Commiffionets com- 
plained to the Prote@tor : the Protector wrote a chiding letter to 
the Bifhop, and feveral Jetters pafled between them upon the 


* Dr. Ridley then held the See of Rochefter: fee Review for lait 
month, page 446. 
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2 Bifoop Ripuey’s Life. 

fubje&. But notwithftanding all the perfuafions and menaced 
that were ufed, the Bifhop ultimately refufed to give his counte- 
nance and concurrence to, what he thought, ‘unjuft meafures : 


he was fteady, and the affair dropt.’ 
The Vifitors, efpecially the Bifhop of Rochefter, had ano- 


ther commiffion to execute, which was to prefide at a public 
difputation, appointed to be held at Cambridge, relating to the 


Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The two pofitions appointed 
were : 





1ft. Tranfubftantiation cannot be proved by the plain and 
manifeft words of Scripture, nor can thereof be neceffarily col- 
lected, nor yet be confirmed by the confents of the ancient Fa- 
thers, for thefe one thoufand years patt. 


ad. In the Lerd’s Supper is none other oblation or facrifice, 


than one only remembrance of Chrift’s death, and of thankf- 
giving. 





After the difputations were ended, the Bifhop very folidly 
determined againtt Tranfubftantiation; and the oblation of 
Chrift in the {upper.—T his was more than a mere fcholaftic ex- 
ercife: for the Papifts had been worfted in a public difputation 
at Oxford; and it was thought proper to appoint the fame at 
Cambridge,. thar the Papifts there might likewife have an op- 
portunity of defending their opinions, if they could. TRUTH 
has ever the advantage by being fairly EXAMINED INTO. 
Lanedale, one of the Difputants, znd for his zeal made Arch- 
deacon of Chichefter by Queen Mary, drew up a pretended re- 
futation of Dr. Ridley’s determination: but with this fufpicion 
of unfairnefs in his account of managing the difpute, that tho’ 
he had the King’s licence for printing it in Paris, 1553, yet it 
was not printed ‘till three years after, when Langdale was very 
fecure that Ridley could make noreply. However, Pilkington, 
another of the Difputants, and afterwards Bifhop of Durham, 
fays, that the Bifhop made all things fo clear in his determina- 
tion, and the auditors were fo convinced, that fome of them 


would have turned Archbifhop Cranmer’s book on that fubject 
into Latin. 


The time was now drawing near, when the new reformed 
book of Common-Prayer, which had received the authority of 
the Council and Parliament, was appointed to be ufed: the Prin- 
cefs Mary abfolutely refufed it, and, indeed, all obedience to 
King Edward’s laws. Encouraged by her example, and the 
connivance of fome cf the Bifhops, and mifled by papiftical 
Priefts; there were many places awhere this book, fo ftri@ly en- 
joined, was either not known at all, or not ufed, or at leaft very 
igldom and irrevcrently. Whereupon the King fent letters to 
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Bifoop Riprey’s Life. 3 


the Bifhops, reprimanding their negligence, and charging them, 
on their allegiance, to do their duty herein. On the rath of 
Auguft, Boner, the Bifhop of London, was fummoned before 
the Council on this account: his remifnefs was complained of 5 
and he was ordered to preach at St. Paul’s Crofs on the rft of 
September, and once every quarter for the future: the points 
he was to handle were given him, viz. the heinoufnefs of re- 
bellion ; that true religion confifted not in cer€monies; that 
yet men were to ay! the Magiftrate in the ufe of them, and 
principally, that the King was no lefs a King on account of his 
minority, and the people equally bound to obey him.—The Bi- 
fhop did touch upon all the points enjoined him, excepting that 
of the King’s age, of which he faid not one word : inftead there~ 
of, he diverted his difcourfe to another fubject, the manner 
of Chrift’s prefence in the facrament, aflerting the grofs corpo- 
real prefence; which he did with many fharp reflections on 
thofe who were of another mind. Information was foon made 
againft him, by Latimer, Hoper, and others, that as he had 
wholly omitted to fpeak about the King’s age, fo he had but 
touched the other points flightly ; and advanced many things 
which tended to ftir up diforder and diffention. Upon this in- 
formation, a commiffion iffued to the Archbifhop, the Bifhop of 
Rochefter, and others, to impower any four, three, or two of 
them, to call Boner before them, and with due examination 
and procefs according to law and juftice, to hear the faid mat- 
ters fummarily, and give determinate fentence therein. Seven 
feffions were held upon this commiffion ; Boner behaved with 
great infolence, abufing the witnefles and the audience, endea- 
vouring to divert them to a difputation on the Corporeal Pre- 
fence ; and at laft appealed from them tothe King. His inde- 
cent behaviour was extraordinary, fwearing at Sir Thomas 
Smith, giving him the lie, and defying him; and his out- 
rageous contempt of the King’s Commiffioners, occafioned his 
being committed prifoner to the Marfhalfea. His continued 
contumacy, and refufing to make them farther anfwer, or fub- 
mit to their jurifdiflion, made them proceed to fentence of de- 
privation. He appealed to the King, as a fhift, if poflible, to 
elude the fentence ; on which occafion the Bifhop of Rochefter 
quoted a text of St. John: He that doeth evil hateth the light. 
The dangerous rebeliious temper he. manifefted, occafioned his 
being fent back to the Marfhalfea. 


Upon the confirmation of the fentence againft Boner, fhe 
Council were not unprovided with a proper perfon to fill the 
important fee of London. Ridley, being efteemed both the 
mott learned and moft thoroughly zealous for the Reformation, 
was pitched upon to be the be - It was alfo thought needlefs 
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4 Bijhop Riptey’s Life. 


to have two Bifhopricks fo near one another as London and 
Weftminfter ; the latter therefore was now fupprefled, and 
united to the fee of London. 


It has been objected to Dr. Ridley, that he flattered the Pro- 
tector, and that he had a view to the Bifhoprick of London for 
himfelf, in the deprivation of Boner: but thefe things are fpoken 
without proof, and contrary to probability. For when he was 
put into commiffion to examine Boner, he had fo very lately of- 
fended the Protector, that it was not likely he fhould defire to 
be employed again: and if employed, and Boner fhould be 
found worthy of deprivation, he could not imagine his intereft 
was fo great with the Protector, as to fucceed him in the fee of 
London. And that he got this Bifhoprick for his reward, as if 
in confequence of his views and f{chemes, is moft improbable, 
becaufe betwixt his appointment to examine Boner, and his pro- 
motion to the vacant fee, there happened fo great a revolution 
at Court, that it was not likely that Ridley fhould be promoted 
by the Earl of Warwick, in confequence of a {cheme concerted 
between Ridley and the late Proteétor. 


It appears that Ridley’s patent to the Bifhoprick of London 
was during life ; the terms of the patent are thefe “© For 
«¢ the fingular learning in the facred Scriptures, and moft ap- 
«© proved manners with which. the faid Nicholas, late Bifhop of 
«< Rochefter, is endued; and becaufe according to the com- 
‘* mendation of our Saviour, we judge him above all others 
«< worthy to be put over many things, who hath been found 
«< f.ithful over few, we of our grace and mere motion, 
<¢ have granted to him the Bifhoprick of London, to have, to 
<¢ hold, and occupy the fame, durante vita fua naturali.”——We 
fhould like to know whether the fame form be retained in the 
patents of our Bifhops in thefe times: it is fo excellent that 
we hope it is not difufed. 





In this high ftation his behaviour was with great dignity ;_ for 
it was benevolent, ufeful, andexemplary. With refpect to his 
predeceflor, he was very careful to do him no injury in his 
goods, taking not one pennyworth of his moveables, which he 
found in the palace, and gave him leave to move whatever was 
his; and ‘what he knew to be his, tho’ not taken away accord- 
ing to this leave, he carefully preferved for Boner’s ufe. Boner 
had bought a quantity of lead for the repairs of his houfe and 
church, which Ridley employed to the ufes defigned, but paid 
Boner for it.. And thatnone might fuffer innocently by his pro- 
motion, he paid fifty three or fifty-five pounds to Boner’s own 
fervants,, which fum was due to them from their Mafter, for 
liveries and wages. Nor did his predeceffor’s mother, or 
fitter, who Iwed nears the epifcopal palace at Fulham, mifs the 
honour 
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honour or the benefit of the Bifhop of London’s board. — He al- 
ways fent for them to dinner and fupper, and placed Mrs. Boner 
at the upperend of his table, never difplacing her, though even 
any of the King’s Council dined with him, as they often did: 
not frowning upon her misfortunes, but courteoufly alleviating 
them, with all the honour and tendernefs he could fhew to her, 
faying, ‘* By your Lordfhip’s favour, this place of right and 
” as if he had fucceeded to the 
relation, as well as to the office of her fon. 


With refpeé to himfelf, he was mortified, and given to pray- 


er and contemplation: with refpect to his family, eareful and 


inftructive. His mode of life was, as foon as he rofe and drefled 
himfelf, to continue in private prayer half an hour; then, un- 
lefs other bufinefs interrupted him, he retired to his ftudy, where 
he continued till ten of the clock, at which hour he came to 
common prayer with the family, and there daily read a jecture 
to them, beginning at the Acts of the Apoitles, and fo going 
regularly through St. Paul’s Epiftles, giving to every one who 
could read, a new Teftament, and hiring them to learn by heart 
fome chofen chapters —After prayers he went to dinner, where 
he was not very forward to begin difcourfe, but when occafion 
was adminiftered, he entered into it with great wifdom and dif- 
cretion, and fometimes, if the cafe required, merrily. This 


converfation he would indulge for an hour after dinner, or elfe : 
in playing at chefs. ‘The hour for unbending being {pent, he 


returned to his ftudy, where he continued till five, except Suit- 
ers, or bufinefs abroad, required otherwife. ‘Then he went to 
common prayer asin the morning, after which he fupped: then 
diverting himfelf for another hour after fupper, as he did after 
dinner, he went back to his ftudy, and continued there till ele- 
ven at night, when he retired to private prayer, and then went 
to bed. 


The firft affair of confequence in which we find the Bifhop of 
London engaged, was in a commiffion with the Archbifhop, 
and feveral others, to receive the Bifhop of Winchefter’s fub- 
million to the King, or to deprive him. ‘The Court were in- 
clined to treat him with tendernefs, and to releafe him from his 
long imprifonment; and would have done it, upon his fubmif- 
fion to the King, and acknowlegement of his errors; but this 
he continued to the laft to refufe, and with fo much obftinacy 
and rudenefs, that he was at length deprived. Winchefter ap- 
pealed to the King; but the Council confirmed the fentence of 
the Commiffioners, and came to this refolution, ** That foraf- 
much as it appeared, he had at all times, before the Judges of 
his caufe, ufed himfelf unreverently to the King’s Majefty, aud 
flanderfully to his Council, and efpecially yefterday, being the 
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6 Bifhop Riprey’s Life. 


day of his judgment given againft him, he called his Judges 
Hereticks and Sacramentaries, they being here the King’s Com- 
miffioners, and of his Highnefs’s Council; it was therefore 
concluded, by the whole board, that he fhould be removed from 
the lodging he hath now in the Tower, to a meaner lodging; 
and none to wait upon him, but one by the Lieutenant’s ap- 
pointment ; that no one fhould be permitted to viftt him; and 
that he fhould be deprived of the ufe of pen, ink, or paper.” 


To this fucceeded another affair, much more troublefome, in 
which Dr. Ridley was concerned, and that was his difpute with 
Hoper, Ele& of Gloucefter, about Veftments. 


When the Six Article A& of Henry VIII. took place, John 
Hoper, Profeflor of Divinity in Oxford, was obliged to quit the 
Univerfity: he went abroad, and fpent the remainder of that 
reign at Bafil and Zurich. » Early in King Edward’s reign he 
came home, became very popular for his manners, and preach- 
ing, and was named in Council tothe then vacant fee of Glou- 
cefler. When he came to be confecrated, he objected to the 
veftments appointed to be ufed at that folemnity; and to the fi- 
nal claufe in the oath, So help me God, and all Saints! ‘The 
Archbifhop told him, that thefe things were enjoined by ftatute, 
and that it was not in his power to difpenfe with them, with- 
out incurring a premunire. Upon this Hoper gets his Patron, 
the Earl of Warwick, to write tothe Archbifhop, and to tell 
him in the King’s name, and at the King’s requeft, that there 
fhould be no danger in difpenfing with thefe things; and beg- 
ing him, not to charge the Elect with an oath burthenfome to 
his confcience. ‘The Archbifhop refufed to comply. Hoper 
then addrefled himfelf more particularly, and as he thoughr, 
with fome profpect of fuccefs, to the Bifhop of London, who 
was to affift in the confecration. Here likewife he was difap- 
pointed. Ridley was as averfe from difpenfing with the laws as 
Cranmer. Hoper, in the next place, made ufe of his intereft 
at Court; and he fo far fucceeded, as to obtain a letter from 
the King to both the Bifhops, in which they were fully difpen- 
fed with, and difcharged from all manner of damages, penalties, 
and forfeitures, which they might incur by omitting any of 
the rites and ceremonies fo offenfive to Hoper’s confcience. 
But all this was without effect, and only ferved to difpleafe the 
Bifhops, who thought Hoper’s condué required correction ra- 
ther than indulgence. With refped to the offenfive part of the 
oath, the King himfelf {truck out with hisown hand, the words 
el! Saints: but with refpec&t to the habits, the Council, wha 
tiked the man, when their endeavours failed of bringing over 
the Bifhops, laboured (on the other fide to perfuade Hoper to 


drop kis oppotition. For this purpofe Ridley was appointed to 


confer 
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confer with him. There were long arguings between them ; 
the debate kindled into fome heats ; from being perfonal, the 
controverfy became general; the pulpits and fchools engaged in 
the difpute, de re Vefliarid, as it was called; and feveral learned 
foreigners became parties in it. ‘“I‘hefe contentions alarmed the 
Council ; they fent for Hoper, required him to ceafe the occa- 
fion of the controverfy, and conform. himfelf to tne laws: he 
defired he might be permitted to write his fentiments on the fub - 
ject; which wasallowed him. ‘The Council alfo wrote to the 


‘Bifhop of London, to defire that he would endeavour to put an 


end to the controverfy.’ He defired that he might juftify him- 
felf in writing; which was granted him; but his reply to Ho- 
per hath not been found. At length the Council began to think 
Hoper blameable, and his great Patrons to,give him up. At 
firft he was canfined to his houfe, only with permiffion to refort 
to fome of the Bifhops for conference. This order of Council 
he did not obey; they therefore removed him to a more effec- 
tual but honourable confinement, committing him to the care 
of the Archbifhop, at Lambeth, to be reformed or punifhed. 
After fome time fpent in vain to reduce him to a compliance, he 
was reported as obftinate to the Council, who committed him 
to the Fleet, with an order that he fhould be kept from conger- 
ence with any perfon, faving the Minifters of that houfe. Here, 
after fome time, he became more tractable: and at length was 
confecrated at Lambeth chapel, in his linen furplice and cope, 
the Bifhops of London and Rochefter affifting in the like 
habits. : 


We have given an account of this tranfa@ion without one re- 
AleGiion on either fide; in this refpe& departing from our Au. 
thor’s manner, who is very liberal in commending the prudence 
and fteadinefs of Ridley, and blaming the vanity and obftinacy 
of Hoper. ¢ Here appear, fays he, the diftinguifhing lines of 
Ridley’s charaéter, which run uniformly through his life; meek 
and gentle to tender confciences, patiently bearing with their 
weaknefs: but where he faw the will was in fault, from vanity, 
malice, and obftinacy, he fet himfelf with great earneftnefs to 
reduce it to fubmiffion.’ We acknowlege that we do not fee 
many marks of meckne/s and gentlene/s to tender confciences in this 
part of the Bifhop’s behaviour; but rather fomewhat a little fa- 
vouring of the contrary. Hoper, as above obferved, had converfed 
much with the learned Proteftants abroad ; he had learned to 
think, that following the Scriptures only in matters of religion, 
was his duty ; he had feen nothing but great fimplicity with re- 
{pect to the. article of veftments; he, perhaps, fulpected, or 
was well affured, that the Civil Magiftrateg had no right to, fo- 
vereignty in religion, and that it was foreign to his province ; 
B4 he 
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. he might fee too, that by allowing the Magiftrate a power ta 
enjoin the ufe of copes, hoods, and furplices, it was acknow- 
leging that, upon the fame authority, he might introduce any 
modes or rites that he pleafed, however trifling, infignificant, 
or fuperftitious. It was furely poffible for Hoper to have thought 
very gravely in this manner, without having Ais will in fault at 
all; without the leaft degree of vanity, malice, or obflinacy, 
Thefe are qualities which men in power have been always apt 
to charge upon their adverfaries, when they could not convince 
them by reafon and argument: we fhall prefently fee the fame 
charge thrown upon Dr, Ridley himfelf, for not fubmitting to 
the inftructions and admonitions of the holy Gentlemen who had 
the management of the proceedings againft him: it is poffible 
he might then fee matters in a different light. But if Hoper 
was not to be convinced in the method of argument and difputa- 
tion; and if the Bifhops did not chufe to depart from their ufual 
cuftoms, (which, however, they had done before in the cafe of 
Sampfon and Rogers, who had been ordained by Cranmer and 
Ridley, without the cuftomary veftments) if they did not chufe 
to difpenfe with the laws, expofe themfelves to premunire, and 
did not think even the King’s letter and fignet a fufficient au- 
thority to go upon, they certainly ought not to have imprifoned 
him in the Fleet, nor to have meditated thofe things againft him, 
which it is probable he only prevented by a timely compliance, 
Thefe good men had, alas! but avery few years after, too 
dreadful an experience of the fame kind of feverity in their own 
perfons; on which account we cannot help quoting, without a 
yery fevere application, 


Nec lex eft juftior ulla 
Quam necis Artifices, arte perire fua. 


But to return.—In January 1551, the Bifhop of London was 
joined in a fpecial commiffion with the Archbifhop and twenty- 
nine perfons more, to review the Common Prayer a fecond time ; 
a large account of which our Author inferts in this place. 


In this year the Sweating Sickne/s prevailed, which deftroyed a 
great number of lives, efpecially in London; and, in the midft 
of that malignant and peftilential diftemper, did the Bifhop re- 
fide at his diocefe, affiduous to difcharge his duty, and endea~- 
vouring to improve the vifitations of God to the reformation of 
the manners of the people, neither fearing the pe/tilence that 
walketh in darknefs, nor the ficknefs that deftroyeth in the noon-day. 


In the year 1552, the Bifhop of London was engaged ina 
good and truly chriftian work, contriving means to render the 
Jives of indigent perfons more comfortable, by making them 
gore ufeful, The King had a wide, large, empty houfe in the 
city, 
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city, called Bridewell, which he made application. to have em- 
ployed for this purpofe. In this he fucceeded; and in about.a 
year after the houfe was endowed, and granted by the Crown, 
for correcting and reclaiming idle, loofe vagrants, finding them 
work, and training up boys to feveral ufeful trades. , 


This year the Bifhop vifited his old college at Cambridge, and 
upon his return called at Hundfdon, to pay his duty to the Prin- 
cefs Mary. She thanked him for his civility, and entertained 
him with very pleafant difcourfe for a quarter of an hour, telling 
him, that fhe remembered him at Court, and mentioned parti- 
cularly a fermon of his before her father: and then leaving her 
chamber of prefence, fhe difmiffed him to dine with her officers. 
After dinner fhe fent for him again; when the Bifhop in con- 
verfation told her, that he did not only come to pay his duty to 
her Grace by waiting upon her, but farther to offer his ferviee, 
to preach before her the next Sunday, if fhe would be pleafed to 
permit him. Her countenance changed at this; and fhe cén- 
tinued fome time filent: at laft fhe faid, As for this matter, I 
pray you, my Lord, make the anfwer to it yourfelf. The Bi- 
fhop proceeding to tell her, that his office and duty obliged him 
to make this offer; fhe again defired him to make the anfwer 
to himfelf, for that he could not but know what it would be. 
Yet if the anfwer muft come from her, fhe told him the doors 
of the parifh church fhould be opened for him if he came, and 
that he might preach if he pleafed; but that neither would fhe 
hear him, nor fhould any of her fervants. Madam, faid the 
Bifhop, I truft you will not refufe God’s word. I cannot tell, 
fays fhe, what you call God’s word: that is not God’s word 
now, that was God’s word in my father’s days. The Bifhop 
obferved, that God’s word is all one at all times, but has been 
better underftood and praétifed in fome ages than others. Upon 
which fhe could reftrain her anger no longer, but told him, 
you durft not for your ears have avouched that for God’s word 
in my father’s days, that you do now: and then to fhew how 
able a Judge fhe was in that controverfy, fhe added, as for your 
new books, I thank God I never read any of them; I never did, 
and never will. She then flew out into many bitter expreffions 
againft the form of religion at prefent eftablifhed, and parted 
from him with thefe words, My Lord, for your civility in com- 
ing to fee me, I thank you; but for your offering to preach be- 
fore me, I thank you not a whit. After this the Bifhop was 
offered a glafs of wine, by Sir IT’. Wharton; which when he 
had drank, he feemed concerned, and faid, Surely I have done 
amifs! and vehemently reproached himfelf for having drank in 
that place where God’s word had been refufed; whereas, faid 
he, if Thad remembered my duty, I ought to have departed im- 
mediately, 
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mediately, and to have fhaken off the duft from my feet for a 
teftimony againft this houfe. This bigottry of the Princefs gave 
him but a forrowful profpect of what was to be expected if ever 
fhe came to the Crown. 


This event, fo much to be dreaded, was now near at hand. 
In July 1553 the exccllent King Edward died. For three days 
his death was concealed, but could be fono longer. ‘The Coun- 
cil then waited on Lady | Jane Grey, and acquainted her with 
her fucceffion to the ‘I‘brone, by the late King’s will. The 
Bifhop of London was commanded to preach at St. Paul’s, and 
recommend Queen Jane to the people: which order he obeyed 
with great zeal and earneftnefs, pointing out the danger the na- 
tion would have been in, had the Lady Mary fucceeded, who 
was a rigid Papift, and would bring back again the papal power, 
to enflave them, and fubvert the true religion already eftablifh- 
ed. Then he related his own experience of her averfion to the 
Reformation, as has been mentioned above. But fuddenly af: 
fairs took another turn; Lady Jane was obliged to difappear ; 


and the Princefs Mary was acknowleged and proclaimed Queen. 


Queen Mary was now at Framingham ; all haftened to her, 
to implore her mercy ; which fhe extended to al], but the Earl 
of Northampton, Dr. Ridley Bifhop of London, Lord Robert 
Dudley, afterwards the sal Earl of Leicefter, and Sir Robert 
Corbett ; who were committed to the Tower. 


Auguft 5th, Boner was releafed from the Marfhalfea; and 
complaining that he had been unjuftly deprived, Delegates were 
appointed to examine the affair; who pronounced fentence in 
his favour, and decreed him to be reftored, as well to the pof- 
feffion of the faid Bifhoprick, as to all his goods and things, 
with their rights and appurtenances; allowing him to take his 
courfe for the expences and incommodities of his imprifonment. 


About the middle of September, Latimer and Cranmer were 
committed to the Tower; the latter for matters of treafon 
againft the Queen. He was afterwards attainted of high trea- 
fon ; ; but the Queen pardoned his treafon, having mercifully de- 
termined to burn him for herefy. Of which mercy Ridley alfo 
partook, being never queftioned for his fermon at Paul’s Crofs, 
as the Queen had refolved to punifh him more feverely than by 
the axe. 


Notwithftanding this refolution, Ridley might have redeemed 
himfelf, and recovered her favour, if he would have brought 
over the weight of his learning and authority to countenance her 
proceedings in religion. He was therefore treated with great 
refpect and indulgence : he had the liberty of walking at large 
in the Tower, to fee whether he would be voluntarily prefent z at 
the 
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the Mafs or not; which, tho’ faid by Fox, it is probable he 
never was.—Ridley was now defirous of a conference with his 
fellow prifoners, to fift his own opinions, and correé& or 
ftrengthen them from the experience of thofe Veterans. He 
knew his life was at ftake, and he verily believed the truth of 
Chrift was fo likewife : he would not willingly rufh on death thro’ 
tortures, for a miftaken queftion, or a point of little import- 
ance; nor weakly betray the caufe of truth, either over-reached 
by their fophiftry, or terrified by their cruelties. He therefore 
defired the fincere advice of thefe true friends, either to point 
out his errors, or confirm his refolution. For. which purpofe 
they had feveral conferences, exchanging papers and letters on 
thefe fubje&ts : a very particular account of which our Hiftorian 
hath given us, full of great entertainment. 


Thus did the good Bifhop employ himfelf in his prifon 3 exa- 
mining himfelf, and trying his own fpirit caréfully, left either 
ignorance or prejudice fhould miflead him; feeking the advice 
of the elder and more experienced ; propofing his reafons, and 
fubmitting them to the cenfure of others. In fhort, all thro’ 
his life, he applied with great induftry to acquaint himfelf with 
the truth, and when aflured, no man fhewed more refolution in 
maintaining it. 

In 1554, a public difputation was appointed at Oxford, in 
which thefe three principal Profeflors were appointed, like Cri- 
minals in the amphitheatre, to be firft baited, then facrificed. 
They were conveyed to Oxford from the ‘Tower, a little before 
Eafter, which fell on the 25th of March. ‘The queftions to 
be debated on were thefe three, viz. 1. Whether the natural 
body of Chrift was really in the Sacrament? 2. Whether any 
other fubftance did remain after the words of confecration, than 
the body and blood of Chrift? 3. Whether in the Mafs there 
was a propitiatory facrifice for the fins of the dead and living ?—~ 
Our Author is very particular in the preparations made for this 
difputation, and in the behaviour of Cranmer and Latimer: 
we confine ourfelves to Ridley ; who was brought before the af- 
fembly immediately after the Archbifhop. Upon hearing the 
articles read over, he anfwered without any mufing or delay, 
they were all falfe; and that they fprung out of a bitter and 
four root. The Commiffioners charged him with preaching a 
fermon, while he was Bifhop of Rochefter, in maintenance of 
Tranfubftantiation. This he denied, defying them to produce 
one Witne(s who heard him; which they could not do, They 
next afked him, whether he did not, about the fame time, defire 
the prefent Lord Chancellor to ftick to the Mafs? He anfwer- 
ed, that the Lord Chancellor would fay no fuch things or words 
of him; for if he did, he reported not the truth. It was then 
demanded 
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demanded of him, whether he would difpute or no’ He an- 
fwered, that as long as God gave him life, he fhould not only 
have his heart, but alfo his mouth and pen to defend his truth : 
but that he required time and books, ‘They faid he fhould dif- 
pute on Tuefday, and till that time he fhould have books, and 
time to look for his difputations. Then giving him a copy of 
the articles, they required him to write his mind concerning 
them that night; and delivered him to the Mayor. 


Fox fays, that in the difputation, Ridley’s anfwers were 
fharp, witty, and very learned. Others are of opinion, and we 
apprehend with fome juftice, that Cranmer and ay by not 
refufing the authority of the Fathers, which their Opponents 
refted upon, did injury to their caufe.—Dr. Ridley’s difputation 
which was had on the 17th of April, is preferved by Fox, and 
publifhed by Dr. Gilbert Ironfide, to which we refer: or to 
aur Author, who hath tranfcribed the whole at length. On 
Friday the 2oth, all three of them were brought to St. Mary’s, 
before the Commiffioners, and required, without difputing on 
two of the queftions, directly and peremptorily to fay, whether 
they would fub{cribe or not to all the three. Upon their refu- 
fing fo to do, .fentence was pronounced, that they were no more 
Members of the Church. While this fentence was reading, 
they were afked- whether they would turn or no? but they bad 
them read on in the name of God, for they were not minded to 
turn. After fentence of condemnation was paffed, Ridley an- 
{fwered, ‘* Although I be not of your company, yet I doubt not 
** but my name is written in another place, whither this fen- 
<© tence will fend us fooner than we fhould by the courfe of na- 
«¢ ture have come.” They were then carried feparately away, 
the Archbifhop to Bocardo, a prifon in Oxford ; Dr. Ridley to 
the Sheriff’s houfe, and Dr. Latimer to the Bailiff’s. 


In this interim, while thefe three Fathers lay under condem- 
nation without authority, and without law, they were reftrained 
by a moft rigorous confinement; their greateft indulgence was, 
to dine and fup together: our Author hath therefore been oblig- 
ed to fill up his feventh book, with an epiftolary correfpondence 
betwixt Ridley and others, confined in prifon on the fame ac- 
count. As all thefe letters are already publifhed, and are in 
many hands, we fhall content ourfelves with an extract or two 
,0 fhew the noble fpirit of our Martyr. 


In a letter of his to the Archbifhop he writes, ‘‘ I truft the 
day of our delivery out of all our miferies, and of our entrance 
into perpetual reft, and into perpetual joy and felicity, draweth 
nigh: the Lord ftrengthen us with his mighty fpirit of grace.” 
—in another letter to Cranmer and Latimer, ‘* The caufe why 
I do diffent from the Romifh religion, is not any ftudy of vain 
glory, 
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glory, or of fingularity, but of confcience, of my boundea 
duty toward God and toward Chrift’s Church, and the falvation 
of my own foul; for the which by God’s grace, I will will- 
ingly jeopard here to lofe life, lands, and goods, name and 
fame, and what elfe is or can be unto me pleafant in this world.” 
To Hoper, the Bifhop of Gloucefter, with whom he had the 
warm controverfy about veftments, but now in prifon, he 
writes,——** But now, moft dear brother, forafmuch as | under- 
ftand by your tracts, that we thoroughly agree, and wholly con- 
fent together in thofe things which are the grounds and fubftan- 
tial points of our religion, howfoever in time paft, in fmaller 
matters and appendages toreligion, your wifdom, and my plain- 
nefs (I confefs) have in fome points varied, each following his 
feveral opinion; know that even with my whole heart, God is 
my witnefs, in the bowels of Chrift I love you, in truth, and 
for the truth’s fake, which abideth in us, and as I am perfuaded, 
fhall, by the grace of God, abide in us forever. And foraf- 
much as I perceive, brother, the world ceafes not to defend its 
caufe, and confpires againft Chrift our Saviour, with all poffible 
force and ftrength, let us join hands together in Chrift, and if 
we cannot overthrow, yet let us do our beft to fhake thofe pow- 
ers, not with carnal, but with fpiritual weapons.” It is not 
improbable, that the good Doctor might now fee his difference 
with his brother Hoper, in an oppofite light from what it form- 
erly appeared in. ‘The profpect he had before him, feems to 
have foftened his temper.—As it is impoffible for us to tranfcribe 
more of thofe excellent letters, which are afund of moft agree- 
able entertainment, we muft refer the Reader to our Author 
himfelf, or to an old colle@tion of them, publifhed by Miles 
Coverdale, 1564. We haften to the laft affecting, but glorious 
fcene of Dr. Ridley’s life. 


After another examination by the Bifhop of Lincoln, in con- 
fequence of a commiffion iffued for that purpofe; and after 
many fruitlefs attempts, in the way of argument, and the al- 
lurements of fafety, greatnefs, and honour, Dr. Ridley, con- 
tinuing refolute and fuperior to all thefe, had the fentence of 
the greater excommunication pafled upon him, and was de- 
livered over to the fecular arm. He then prepared himfelf 
with perfe&t compofure, for his approaching death; which 
a found judgment, and a good confcience, made him look upon 
as matter of joy and triumph. He galled ithis marriage. His 
brother. offered to watch with him the night preceding his fuf- 
fering; but he declined it, faying, ‘* That he minded, God 
willing, to go to bed, and to fleep as quietly that night as ever 
he did in his life.” 


And now the day of execution being come, Bifhop Ridley 
firit 
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firft appéared, drefled in a handfome black gown, furred, faced 
with points, fuch as he ufed to wear in his epifcopal character. 
As he pafied toward Bocardo, he looked up to the chamber 
where the Archbifhop lay, in hope of feeing him at the win- 
dow, and {peaking to him: but Crinmer was engaged in de- 
bate with a Frier. Ridley then looked back, to fee if his bro- 
ther Latimer were coming; whom he fpied hafting after him in 
a Briftol frieze frock, all worn, with his cap buttoned, an 
handkerchief on his head, and a new long fhrowd hanging down 
to his feet, all ready for the fire. O, be youthere, faid Ridley? 
Yes, returns Latimer, have after, as faft as I can follow. Rid- 
ley arriving firft at the ftake, earneftly lifted up his hands and 
eyes to heaven, till he faw fhortly after, Latimer arrive at 
the fpot; upon which, with a moft chearful countenance, he 
ran tohim, embraced, and kifled him, and comforted him, fay- 
ing, ** Be of good heart, brother, for God will either affuage 
the fury of the flames, or elfe ftrengthen us to abide it.” Then 
moving to the ftake, and kiffing it, prayed earneftly, as did La 
timer likewife. They afterward conferred together a little 
while.— Dr. Smith was appointed to preach before them; and 
when the fermon was finifhed, Ridley requefted of the principal 
perfons prefent, that he might be permitted to fpeak two or 
three words: but he was rudely refufed, and told, that he muft 
not have liberty to fpeak, unlefs he would revoke his erroneous 
opinions. Not otherwife, faid he? No, returned Dr. Mar- 
fhal; therefore if you will not do fo, then there is no remedy, 
but you muft fuffer for your deferts. ‘* Well, replied the no- 
ble Martyr, fo long as the breath is in my body, I will never 
deny my Lord Chrift, and his known truth. God’s will be done 
in me.” Immediately they were commanded to make them rea- 
dy; which they with all meeknefs obeyed. ‘The Doétor being 
itript to his fhirt and trufs, and ftanding at the ftake, lifting up 
his hands, prayed thus; ** O heavenly Father, I give unto thee 
moft hearty thanks, for that thou haft called me to be a Pro- 
feffor of thee, even unto death; I befeech thee, Lord God, 
take mercy upon the realm of England, and deliver the fame 
from all her enemies.” The fmith took an iron chain, and 
bsought it round the middle of both the Martyrs, and as he was 
driving in the ftaple, Dr. Ridley fhook the chain, and faid to 
the fmith, Good fellow, knock it in hard, for the flefh will! have 
its courfe. And now his brother brought him fome gunpowder 
in a bag, and would have tied it about his neck. ‘The Bifhop 
afked what it was; and being informed, faid, ‘‘ I take it tobe 
fent of God, and therefore I will receive it as fent of him: and 
have you any for my brother Latimer?” And being anfwered 
in the affirmative, he bade him give it to him betime, left it 
fhould be too late; which was done accordingly, 
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Then Dr. Ridley faid to the Lord Williams, “* My Lord, I 
<¢ mutt bea fuitor to your Lordfhip inthe behalf of divers poor 
“© men, and efpecially in the caufe of my poor fifter: I have 
«¢ made a fupplication to the Queen’s Majefty in their behalf. 
«¢ I befeech your Lordfhip, for Chrift’s fake, to be a mean to 
«¢ her Grace forthem. My brother here hath the fupplication, 
«< and will refort to your Lordfhip to certify you hereof. ‘There 
«¢ js nothing in all the world that troubleth my confcience, L 
«© praife God, this only excepted. Whilft I was in the fee of 
<¢ London, divers poor men took leafes of me, and agreed with 
““ me for them. Now [hear fay, the Bifhop, who now occu- 
« pieth the fame'room, will not allow my grants unto them 
«¢ made, but, contrary to all law and confcicnce, hath taken 
«¢ from them my livings, and will not fuffer them to enjoy the 
“ fame. I befeech you, my Lord, be a mean for them. You 
¢ fhall do a good deed, and God will reward you.” 


We hhall feldom, fays our Author very pertinently, mect with 
an inftance, except in the great Exemplar, whofe fteps our blef- 
fed Martyr followed, of one, who in the very article of death, 


was fo regardlefs of his own fufferings, and fo recolleéted and ., 


folicitous for the good and happinefs of others. 
Then they brought a fagot ready kindled, and laid it at Dr. 


Ridley’s feet: to whom Latimer faid, ** Be of good comfort 
Mafter Ridley, and play the man. We fhall this day light fuch 
a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I truft fhall never be 
put out.”—The fire being given to them, when Ridley faw it 
flaming up toward him, he cried out with an exceeding loud 
voice, ** Into thy hands, O God, I commend my fpirit; O 
Lord recgive my fpirit.” Latimer, on the other fide, as ear- 
neftly pr@Mang, ‘‘ O Father of heaven, receive my fouJ:” and 
he received the flame as it were embracing it. After he had 
ftroked his face with ‘his hand, he foon died, to all appear- 
ance, with little or no pain. But on the other fide, the fire 
was foill managed, by piling too great a quantity of fagots over 
the furze, that the fire firft burned beneath, being kept down 
by the wood: which when Dr. Ridley felt, he defired them, 
for Chrift’s fake, to Iect the fire cometo him. His brother hear- 
ing his earneft requeft, but not underftanding well the reafon of 
it, with an ill-advifed kindnefs, to rid him out of his pain, heap- 
ed more fagots upon him, quite covering him with them ; 
which made the fire, finouldering bencath, fo intenfe, that it 
burned all his nether parts before it once touched the upper. 
This made him leap up and down under the fagots, and often 
defire them to let the fire come to him, faying, { cannot burn. 
Which, indeed, appeared too true; for after his legs were 
saeer he thewed that fide toward the fpectatozs, clean, 
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fhict and all, untouched with flame. Yet in all this torment he 
forgot not to call upon God, having ftill in his mouth, Lord 
have mercy upon me; adding between whiles, let the fire come 
to me, I cannot burn. ‘Thus he continued crying out without 
relief, till one of the Standers by, with his bill, pulled off the 
fagots above ; and where the tortured Martyr faw the fire flame 
up, he wrefted himfelf to that fide. And when the flame touch- 
ed the gunpowder, he was feen to ftir nomore; but burned on 
the other fide ; and either from the chain loofing, or by the 
overpoife of his body, after his legs were confumed, fell over 
the chain, down at Latimer’s feet.’ 


Thus died the glory of the Englifh Reformation! nor did he 
die invain. ‘The fruit of his prayers for this realm we now en- 
joy; and as his conftant fufferings drew tears from moft 
eyes, and will probably have the fame effect upon every humane 
Reader, fodoubtlefs by the grace of God, they wrought in the 
hearts of many a perfuafion of the truth to which both thefle 
Prelates bore fo noble a teftimony. 


We hope our Readers will excufe the large part we have taken 
up in this, and the laft Review, with the principal circumftan- 
ces recorded of the exemplary life, and cruel death, of Bifhop 
Ridley. .Our Author’s work extends to near feven hundred 
pages, quarto; and from it we have extracted all the material 
tranfactions, in two articles of our Paper. And as this is the 
only account that ever was written of this excellent man, and 
no notice hath been taken of him in the Bisgraphia Britannica, 
nor in the laft General Biographical Didtionary, we flatter our- 
felves, that the pains we have been at in this inftance, will 
be generally acceptable. S$ 
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A View of the internal Policy of Great Britain. In Two Parts. 
Part I. Of the Alterations in the Conftitution, from the Reign of 
Henry the Seventh to the End of George the Second. Reprefanting 
the reciprocal Effects which thefe and Commerce have had on each 
other. Part lt. Of the various Stages of political Society, and 
the Principles upon which they move, drawn from Hiflary and 
Nature. With an Application to the Interef of Great Britain, 
foewing the great Improvement this Ifland is capable of in refpeét 
to Numbers, Riches, and Power; and that it does not depend on 
foreign Conneions, however ufeful, but on itfelf alone. %2m0. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Millar. 


HEY who can difcover any thing of the internal Policy 
of Great Britain from this View, are mafters of more 
acute difcernment than we can boaftof. Indeed, toa judicious 
Obferver, 
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Obferver, the title-page itfelf proclaims the demerits of the 
work: for it is impoflible that fuch various, comprehentfive, and 
important fubjeéts, fhould be difcufled in a clear and fatisfactory 
manner, within the narrow limits of a wide-{pread Duodecimo. 


Perhaps, however, it is fortunate both for the Author and his 
Bookfeller, that the Gentleman did not choofe to take a larger 
{weep ; for he who cannot find his way in the high-road, will 
certainly lofe himfelf in a wildernefs: and in truth the Writer 
feems to be bewildered from the firft page to the laft. ‘There is 
no order or precifion in his ideas; no perfpicuity in his ex- 
preffion. 


He opens with a threadbate definition of riches; and in the 
next chapter treats of the progrefs of Commerceas follows. 


‘ The exchanging commodity is of fuch neceflity, that the 
moft uncivilized Savages are conftrained to it. Although they 
make fmall account of provifions, their arms, cloathing, and 
furniture of their hut, are with them important property. 


‘ Next to thefe are warlike republics, as Lacedemon and 
Rome. The idea of Lycurgus was, to form an army of the 
whole people; and by a divition of lands, giving fubfiftence to 
as many as the country could maintain ;—arms was their fole 
ftudy, the labour of the lands was a bufinefs for flaves. 


© Rome in its beginning was much the fame; except the Ro- 
mans condefcended to labour with their own hands ; among thefe 
there was but little more room for trade than among Savages. 


‘ Monarchy being calculated for magnificence and expence, 
is favourable for trade, as its luxury confumes much; for in 
Proportion to the confumption muft be the fupply, and to the 
fupply Artizans, Mafters of various kind, Merchants, &c. 
But Monarchy, when abfolute, has this iJl convenience, the 
rich are never fecure, the Merchant trades with fear and trem- 
bling; if heisrich, he appears poor, and is for ever thinking to 
cfcape to fome fecure place, to which he ‘is invited with open 
arms by the trading republic.’ 


This, we aflure the Reader, is the whole chapter on the Pro- 
grefs of Commerce. But what progrefs it has made, and in 
what direction it moved, we are {till at.alofs to know. We 
expected to have been told, in what coun ries Commerce firtt 
flourifhed, and to have learned the reafons why it took its flight 
from thence, and fixed its refidence in fome more favoured fpot. 
Inftead of any information of this kind, we are given to under- 
ftand, that among Savages, and in the warlike republics of La- 
cedemon and Rome, there was little room for trade. A piece 
of intelligence which common fenfe would have fuggefted, with- 
Rey, Jag. 1764. C out 
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out any inftruction from this profound Politician. Equally new 
and ingenious are the following reflections, concerning the po- 
litics of commercial republics. 


‘ The policy of thefe powers is peace; yet they are capable 
of making a figure in war, efpecially on the deferifive. A na- 
val ftrength i is their property; as being.at fea more expert, and 
the expence of fupplies in thefe armaments is’ fo very great, 
they are not to be found except in great trading countries, that 
are glutted with all kinds of mérchandize.—For land expedi- 
tions they are obliged to their neighbours for affiftance. Some 
times an extraordinary Genius for ; arms arifes, who, with mers 
cenary troops, fhall ftand againft nations the moft warlike, hav- 
ing the advantage of carrying the wars where they pleafe, from 
their being able to furnifh and feed their armies with fo much 
greater convenience. A war may fometimes become eligible ; 
for, beyond a certain degree, wealth and abundance become 
a clog, ftop circulation, and corrupt in the commonweal; as 
the overflowing of the blood often does in the human body. 
A war then becomes neceffary, as it diffipates fuperfluity, exer- 
cifes the faculties of thofe in power, proves their capacity or 
weaknefs, gives a new fpring and life to the whole machine.’ 


But what if the war proves unfuccefsful? In that cafe, in- 
ftead of giving new life to the whole machine, it may prove its 
utter ruin and diffolution. Surely the fagacity of a Politician 

might have found out fome more eligible way of diffipating fu~ 
perfluity, and exercifing the faculties of thofe in power, than 
by the havock of the human fpecies. This is a favage expedi- 
ent, adopted, if we miftake not, by Machiaval; and it is the 
misfortune of Writers to take up fentiments through prejudice, 
‘till at length error becomes fanctified by authority. 


The Author proceeds to take notice of the ancient conftitue 
tion of England, and gives a very fhort and imperfect account 
of the chan: ge effeéted | in it by the policy of Henty the feventh. 
But he makes no mention of the wife and prudent laws con- 
cerning Commerce, which were enacted in this reign: ‘and 
vihich mot immediately concern the profefled fubject of this 
treati‘e. 


He goes on with a kind of epitome of the Englith hiftory, to 
fhe death of the late King, and even enters fomewhat minutely 
Into thegperations of the late war. It muft be confeficd, that 
many of his obfervations are perfectly juft: but few of them, 
in our apprehenfion, are applicable to the matter of enquiry, 
er can contribute to enlarge our View of the internal Policy of 
€sreat Britain. 


Inthe fecond Part of this work, (which, accordinz to our 
idea 
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idca of arrangement, fhould have been the firft)’ he confiders 
- the firft condition of man, as obferved in the moft rude focietics 
or favage tribes. In the next place, he examines the fecond 
condition of man, when arts begin to dawn, which produce 
greater plenty of fubfiftence; on which -he makes the following 
curious reflections. 


¢ In the fecond condition of the human fpecies, when the ufe 
of feed and roots have been difcovered, with the breeding of 
tame cattle, we find the carnivorous difpofition of man of great 
benefit to the animals he feeds upon. He enters as it were into 
fociety with them, partakes his fhare of Jabour, and contrives 
with all his care for their increafe and fupport; which to them 


greatly over-balances the fhortening of fome of their lives for 
his ufe.’ 3 


The animals we feed upon are certainly much obliged to us 
for entering into fociety with them, and contriving for their in- 
creafe; that is, fattening of them, inorder to devour them. 
We fhould be glad to know by what art our Author has mace 
the difcovery, that our care for their fupport, zo them greatly 
overbalances the fhortening of fome of theirlives. .We believe, 
if the.poor animals could fpeak, they would declare very differ- 
ent fentiments. (They would probably fay, ** Leave us to na- 
- ture: let us provide for ourfelves, and live out the full length of 
our days.” We are apt to fufpec likewife, .that had it been our 
_ Author’s fate to have lived among Cannibals, he would not have 
thought, that the being cooped up and pampered, till he was 
as plump as a Mandarin, could overbalance the fhortening of 
his life, to fatiate the carnivorous appetite of a depraved creature, 
who might well fubfift on more natural aliment. 


After feveraldefultory fteps, our Author returns to the confti- 
tution of Great Britain, of which he gives a very imperfect, 
and, in our judgment, a very miftaken account. 


‘ Itis, he tells us, an original, and of @ more complex con- 
Jtruétion than any hiftory has left us an account of; the gene- 
rous aflociating paffions, patriotifm, or the love of country, 
have full opportunity of diftinguifhing themfelves ; nor can they 
any ‘Where fhine with greater glory: on the other hand, thofe of 
the inferior, and private individual fyftem, are fo balanced, and 
their evils fo well provided againft, that they rather forward and 
contribute from their activity to the public welfare. 


‘ The admired fyftems that ingenious men have formed in 
their own minds, or have in a degree been put in execution in 
- {mall focieties, and petty republics, to fupport which, the mind 
of each individual muft be formed, or, as it were, caft ina 

mould, to fit it for the condition _— on, is what never can 
: 2 be 
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be applied to fuch a great nation as Britain; nor can the repub- 
lican principles drawn from the policies of fingle cities, be ap- 
plied to a conftitution compofed of many great cities, theim- 
felves republics invefted with great power, befides a vaft extent 
of populated goon The manners of a fmall people may be 
better watched, and as the aflociating fpirit is more confined 
and ftrongly felt, men are more ready to fubmit their own pri- 
vate paffions to the ftate, but in fuch a mighty conflux of peo- 
ple there is no fuch thing as flopping the courfe of the private fy/- 
tem and felf paffiens, which, led on by ignorance, invade the 
mind, and take fuch root inall ranks. 


¢ All that can be done, ‘is to provide againft their ill effects, 
and leave them to their courfe. As the/e paffions are of a won- 
derful active nature, and gam the view of all, 1T keeps up a {pi- 
rit of labour and induftry, that gives life and vigour to the 
whole.’ 


Some of thefe fentiments are unqueftionably juft: but taking 
the whole paflage together, there is in it neither coherence, 
truth, fenfe, nor grammar. In the courfe of the work, the 
Author takes feveral other topics into confideration, which he 
drops and refumes without any order or method, though he dif- 
plays all the affectation of analyfis. But we are perfuaded, that 
the Reader will excufe our being minutely critical on fo indiffer- 
ent a performance. 


It would be unjuft not to take notice, that in an advertife- 
ment prefixed to this treatife, our Author premifes, that ¢ the 
Reader is not to expect an entire new fet of tloughts, the de- 
ficn being to come at truth from certain known faéts and prin- 
ciples. No one prefumes to cenfure the axioms of the Mathe- 
matician. - Thus ia things which belong io us, and of which we 
can have certain ideas and felf-evident principles, our reafon- 
ing ought to be deduced from thence.’ 

This advertifement, which is barely intelligible, may, per- 
haps, apologize for the want of originality in this work, but 
we apprehend that it will not be thought a fufficient excufe for 


incoherence and abfurdity. R q 
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HE volume before us contains amongft other pieces thc 
i poetical works of the moft ingenious Mr. William Collins. 
This Gentleman was a native of Suflex, and bred at Magdalen 
College in Oxford. The powers of his imagination were un- 
fortunately 
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fortunately fo great, that he loft his reafon, at a time of life when 
common minds poffefs it in its greateft perfection. What ame- 
lancholy reflection muft it afford to men of genius, to behold, in 
fo many inftances, the faculties of the mind ruined by their own 
exquifite finenefs! And with what caution ought they, in par- 
ticular, to avoid all intemperance, which is equally an enemy to 
reafon, whether its object be the bottle, or the book ! 


Of Mr. Collins’s Oriental Eclogues we gave fome account 
in the fixteenth volume of our Review, page 486, and there 
we obferved, that his Odes defcriptive and allegorical, had been 
too much negleéted. It fhall not, however, be our fault if 
they are neglected any longer. 


If aluxuriance of imagination, a wild fublimity of fancy, 
and a felicity of expreffion fo extraordinary, that it might be 
fuppofed to be fuggefted by fome fuperior power, rather than 
to be the effect of human judgment, or capacity—if thefe are 
allowed to conftitute the excellence of lyric poetry, the Author 
of the Odes defcriptive and allegorical, will indifputably bear 
away the palm from all his Competitors in that province of the 


Mute. 


Twelve of Mr. Collins's Odes are printed in this Colle&tion 
of his works, the firft of which is an Ode to Pity. 


The meafure of this Ode is happily chofen, for the repetition 
of melody is calculated to exprefs that tendernefs and pathos 
which mutt be infeparable from an Ode to Pity : 

By Pella’s * Bard, a magic name, 

By ail the griefs his thought could frame, 
Receive my humble rite +-. 

Long, Pity, let the nations view 

Thy fky-worn robes of tendereft blue, 
And eyes of dewy light. 


An ordinary Painter would have been contented to reprefent- 
the eyes of Pity as languifhing and mild—the dewy /ight was a 
{troke which the happieft imagination alone could execute. 

In writing an Ode on a fubje& of tendernefs, the Poet could 
not poffibly omit to mention his countryman. Otway, who was 
indeed the Prieft of Pity, like Collins ingenious, and like him 
unhappy : 

But wherefore need I wander wide 
To old Iliffus’ difant fide, 

Deier:ed ftream, and mute? 
Wild Arun too has heard thy ftrains, 
And Echo ’midit my native plains, ' 

Peen fooih’d by Pity’s lute: 


* Euripides. 
C 3 
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‘There firft the wren thy myrtles fhed 
On gentleft Otway’s infant-head, 
To him thy cell was fhewn; 
And while he fung the female heart, 
With youth's foft notes unfpoil’d by art, 
Thy tuftles mix’d their own. 


The Ode to Fear is fo nervous, fo expreflive, and fo piétu- 
refque throughout, that we have feen no lyric performance fu- 
perior to it in the Englifh language. ‘Thus it begins : 

Thou, to whom the world unknown 
With all its fhadowy fhapes is fhewn ; 
Who feeft appall’d th’ unreal fcene, 
While Fancy lifts the veil between : 
Ah Fear! ah frantic Fear ! 
I fee, I fee thee near. 
] know thy hurried ftep, thy haggard eye! 
Like thee I ftart, like thee difordered fly, 
For, lo! what monfters in thy train appear ! 


The abbreviation of the meafure in the fifth and fjxth verfes is moft 
nervoufly exprefiive, and moft happily adapted to the fuddennefs 
of the thotion excited. Danger, which is properly introduced 
as a perfonage in the train of Fear, is fo characteriftically de-- 
fcribed, that there is no looking upon the picture without 
horrour : 
Bd Danger, whofe limbs of giant-mold, 

What mortal eye can fix’d behold? * 

Wh» ftalks his round, an hideous form, 

Howling amidit the midnight ftorm, 

Or throws him on the ridgy fteep 

OF fome loofe hanging rock to fleep, 
Certainly itis not in the power of human invention to produce 
an image of greater force and propriety than that which is ex- 
hibited in the two laft quoted verfes, where Danger is repre- 
fented as fleeping on the loofely-hanging rock of a precipice, 
The dreadful Beings that attend him are defcribed with equal 
ftrength of imagination: ) _ 

And with him thoufand phantoms join’d, 

Who prompt to deeds accurs’d the mind: 

And thofe, the fiends, who near allied, 

O’er Nature’s wounds and wrecks prefide : 

While. Vengeance ia the lurid air, 

Lifts her red arm, expos’d and bare ; 

On whom that ravening brood of Fate, 

Who lap the blood of, Sorrow, wait; 

Who, Fear, this ghaftly train can fee, 

And look not madly wild, like thee? 


The eflential part which Fear bears in the drama, could not be 
overlooked by an Imagination like that of Mr. Collins, and he 


very properly refers to its effeéts on the Grecian theatre : 
SA Rie aie sett nan ik In 
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In earlieft Greece to thee, with partial choice, 

The grief-full Mufe addrefs’d her infant tongue : 
The maids and matrons, on her awful voice, 

Silent and pale in wild amazement hung. 
O Fear, I know thee by my throbbing heart, 

Thy withering power infpir’d each mournful Jine; 
Tho’ gentle Pity claim’d her mingled part, 

Yet all the thunders of the fcene are thine. 


In the Antiftrophe, which concludes this inimitable Ode, 
Fear is thus addrefled : 


Say, wilt thou fhroud in haunted cell, 
Where gloomy Rape and Murder dwell ? 
Or in fome hallow’d feat, 
*Gainit which the big waves beat, 
Hear drowning feamen’s cries in tempefts brought. 


After this he alludes to a fcenery and a fuperftition common in 
fome parts of England, which has great poetical propriety in an 
Ode to Fear: we mean the fuperftition of St. Mark’s eve: 


Ne’er be I found, by thee o’eraw’d, | 
On that thrice hallow’d eve abroad, 
When ghofts, as cottage- maids believe, 
Their pebbled beds, permitted, leave, 
And goblins haunt, from fire or fen, 
Or mine, or flood, the works of men! 


The allufions to fcenes of ancient Enthufiafm and Poetry, in 
the Ode to Simplicity, are happily defigned, and delightfully 
exprefled : 

By all the honey’d ftore 
On Hybla’s thymy fhore ; 
By ail her blooms, and mingled murmurs dear, 
By her whofe love-lorn woe, 
In evening mufings flow, . 
Sooth’d f{weetly-fad Ele&tra’s Poet’s ear : 


By old Cephifus deep, 
Who fpread his wavy fweep, 
In warbled wanderings round thy green retreat, 
On whofe enamel’d fide, 
When holy Freedom died, 
No equal haunt allur’d thy future feet. 


O fifter meek of Truth, 
To my admiring youth, 
Thy fober aid, and native charms infufe ! 
The flowers that {weeteft breathe, 
- Tho’ Beauty cull’d the wreath, 
Still afk thy hand to range their order’d hues. 


Simplicity is eflentially neceflary to the perfection of every poe- 
tical work; and Mr. Collins has borne witnefs, by all his per- 
C4 formances, 
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formances, but particularly by his Oriental Eclogues, to the 
truth of the following ftanza: ° 


Tho’ Tafte, tho’ Genius blefs, 
To fome civine excels, 
Faint’s the cold work, ’till thou infpire the whole ; 
What each, what ail fupply, 
May court, may charm the eye, 
Thou, only thou canil raife the meeting foul. 


After this, how much in character is the next ftanza, with 
which the Ode concludes? 
Of thefe let others afk, . 
To aid fome mighty tatk, 
I only feek to find thy temperate vale ; 
Where oft my reed might foun! 
To maids, and fhepherds round, 
And all thy fons, O Nature, learn my talc. 


The Ode on the poctical Character is fo extremely wild and 
exorbitant, that it feems to have been written wholly during the 
tyranny of imagination. Some, however, there are whofe con- 
genial fpirits may keep pace with the Poet in his moft excentric 
flights, and from fome of his cafual ftrokes may catch thofe 
fublime ideas which, like him, they have experienced, but have 
never been able to exprefs—Some, to whom Fancy 

The ceft of ampleft power 4as given ; 
To whom the godlike gift affigns, 
To gaze her vifions wild, and feel unmix’d her flame. 

But poetry fo entirely abftracted, can only be entertaining to 
the few. The little Ode which follows this, and which is faid 
to have been written in the beginning of the year 1746, will be 
more generally pleafing, as it is equally beautiful and fimple : 


How fleep the brave, who fink to reft, 
With all their country’s wifhes bleit ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mold, 
She there fhali drefs a fweeter fod 
"Vhan Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
By fairy-hands their knell is rung, 
By torms unfzen their dirge is fung ; 
"There Honour comes, aPilgrim grey, 
To blefs the turf that wraps their clay. 
And Freedom fhalla while repair, 
To dwell a weeping Hermit there. 
The Strsphe in the Ode to Mercy affords the fineft fubje& 
for a picture that imagination can form : 
O thou, who fit'ft a {miling bride, 
By Valour’s aim’d and awful fide, 
Gentle 
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Gentleft of fky-born forms, and beft-ador’d : 
Who oft with fongs, divine to hear, 
Win’ft from his fatal grafp the fpear, 
And hid’ft in wreaths of flowers his bloodlefs fword ! 


There is fomething perfe&tly claffical in Mr. Collins’s man- 
ner, both with refpeét to his imagery and his compofition ; and 
Horace’s rule of ut Pidtura Poefis, was never better obferved 
than in the above-quoted verfes. 


The fame ftyle of painting, though fonrewhat bolder, cha- 
racterifes the Ode to Liberty : . 


Who hall awake the Spartan fife, i. | 
And call in folemn founds to life, c 
The youths whofe locks divinely {preading, 
Like vernal hyacinths in fullen hue, : , 
At once the breath of fear and virtue fhedding, 
Applauding Freedom lov'd of old to view? 


The Poet, after thefe lines, refers to that beautiful fragment i 


of Alcoeus : 
fy pouple “rads, &c. 


which, together with a tranflation, the Reader will find in the 
firft article of our Review for O&ober, 1762. 


The ruin of the Liberties and of the State of Rome are de- 
fcribed in a moft picturefque and pathetic manner : 


No, Freedom, no: I will not tell, 
How Rome, before thy weeping face; 
With heavieft found, a giant-ftatue fell. 
Puth'd by a wild, all qrtlefs race, 
From off its wide, ambitious bafe, 
When Time his northern fons of fpoil awoke, 
And all the blended work of ftrength and grace, 
With many a rude, repeated ftroke, 
And many a barbarous yell tq thoufand fragments broke. 


The ancient tradition that there was formerly a temple of Li- 
berty in Britain, awakes, at once, the enthufiafm, and the pa~ : 
triotifm @f¥our liberal Bard. Hear with what rapture he dwells 
ypon the thought: 


Then too, ’tis faid, an hoary pile, c: { 
’Midft the green navel of our ifle, i 
Thy fhrinein fome religious wood, 

© foul-enforcing Goddefs, ftood! 

There, oft the painted natives feet 

Were wont thy form celeftial meet : 

Tho’ now with hopelefs toil we trace 

Time’s backward rolls, ‘to find its place ; 

Whether the fiery-treffed Dane, 

Or Roman’s felf o’erturn’d the Fane, ) ' 
Or in what heaven left age it fell, , - 

’ [were hard for modern fone to tell, 
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Yet fill, if Truth thofe beams infufe, 
Which guide at once, and charm the Mufe, 
Beyond yon braided clouds that lie 
Paving the light-embroider’d fky : 
Amidft the bright pavilion’d plains 
The beauteous model. ftill remains, 
There happier than in iflands bleft, 

Or bowers by Spring or Hebe dreft, 
The Chiefs who fill our Albion’s ftory, 
With warliké deeds, retir'din glory, 
Hear their conforted Druids fing 
Their triumphs to th’ immortal ftring. 


{n the Paffions, an Ode for Mufic, (which, if we are not 
miftaken, was fometime ago /et by Dr.Hayes) the emotions of the 
foul are defcribed, and the movements of the verfe adapted to 
them with equal happinefs : 

But thou, O Hope, with eyes fo fair, 
What was thy delighted meafure ? 
Still it whifper’d promis’d pleafure, 
And bad the lovely fcenes at diftance hail ! 
Still would her touch the ftrain prolong, 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She call’d on Echo ftill thro’ all her fong ; 
And where her fweetett theme fhe chofe, 
A foft refponfive voice was heard at every clofe, 
And Hope enchanted fmil'd and wav'd her golden hair. 


The force of the following ftanza muft be univerfally felt : 


Firft Fear his hand, its {kill to try, 
Amid the chords, hewilder’d, laid, 

And back recoil’d he knew not why, 
Even at the found himfelf had made. 


It is with peculiar pleafure that we do this juftice to a Poet 
who was too great to be popular, and whofe genius was ne- 
glected, becaufe it was above the common tafte. L 


The Author. A Poem. By C.Churchill, 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Flexney. 





HIS is, in our opinion, the moft agreeable, and the moft 

unexceptionable of all Mr. Churchill’s Poems, whether 
we confider the tendency of the fubject, or the execution. 
The interefts of Genius and Learning are’cordially efpoufed, 
and powerfully fupported, while the contempt of profeffed Igno- 
rance, and the fhallownefs of Pretenders to Science, are juftly 
expofed, and lafh’d by the blamelefs*rod of general Satire.— 
Sometimes, 
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Sometimes, indeed, in this, as well as in the reft of his writ- 
ings, his difpofition to private fatire breaks forth—But, even in 
this cafe, if the cenfure be juft, we fcarcely know how to blame 
it: for, as he has juftly obferved, 


When Satire flies abroad on Falfhood’s wing, 
Short is her life, indeed, and dull her fting; 
But when to truth allied, the wound fhe gives 
Sinks deep, and to remoteft ages lives, 

When in the tomb thy pamper’d flefh thall rot, 
And e’en by friends thy memory be forgot, 
Still fhalt thou live, recorded for thy crimes, 
Live in her page, and ftink to after-times. 


The force and efficacy of fatire is not lefs ftrenuoufly or lefs 
truly maintained in the following verfes : ’ 


Haft thou no feeling ye:? come, throw off pride, 
And own thofe paffions which thou fhalt not hide. 
S who, trom the moment of his birth, , 
Made human nature a reproach on earth, 
Who never dar’d, nor wifh’d behind to ftay, 
When folly, guilt, and meannefs led the way, 
Would bluth, fhould he be told, by truth and wit, 
Thofe actions which he blufh’d not to commit ; 
Men the moft infamous are fond of fame, 

And thofe who fear not guilt, yet ftart at fhame. 


The little advantages that attend the purfuit of fcience, and 
the diftinguifhed labours of genius, are cbferved with a becom- 
ing {pirit of indignation. 

Much are the precious hours of youth mifpent, 
In climbing Learning’s rugged, fteep afcent ; 
When to the top the bold Advent’rer’s got, 

He reigns, vain Monarch, o'er a barren {pot, 
While in the vale of Ignorance below, 

Folly and Vice to rank luxuriance grow ; 
Honours and wealth pour in on every fide, 

And proud Preferment rolls her golden tide. 





The meannefs and the narrownefs that prevail in what is 
commonly, but too often falfly, called a liberal Education, 
could not pafs unnoticed by THE AUTHOR. 


O’er crabbed Authors life’s gay prime to watfte, 
To cramp wild Genius in the chains of 7a/e, 
To bear the flavith drudgery of {chools, 
And tamely ftoop to every Pedant’s rules, 
For feven long years debarr’d of liberal eafe, 
To plod in college-trammels to Degrees; 
Beneath the weight of folemn toys to groan, 
Sleep over books, and leave mankind unknown, 
To praife each fenior Blockhead’s thread-bare tale, 
And laugh ’till Reafon bluth, and fpirits ‘fail, 

| | | Manhood 
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Manhood with vile fubmiffion to difgrace, 
And cap the Fool, whofe merit is his place ; 
Vice-Chancellors whofe knowlege is but {mall, 
And Chancellors who nothing know at all, 

Ill brook’d the generous fpirit in thofe days, 
When learning was the certain road to praife, 
When Nobles with alove of {cience blefs’d, 
Approv’d imothers what themfelves poffe(s’d. 

In the firft couplet of the laft quoted paflage, we muft obferve, 
that the Poet has unjuftly cenfured Tafte as an enemy to Ge- 
nius. This is fo far from being true, that Tafte is undoubted- 
ly the greateft and the moft ferviceable friend to Genius, fince 
it is her office, 

To drefs her charms, and make her more belov’d. 

Tafte is of the fame advantage to Genius as a .polifhed and 
graceful air is to natural Beauty: if it can be allowed that a 

ilkwench, with the features and complexion of a Hamilton, 
mutt have a Hamilton’s charms, then it muft be granted, that Ge- 
nius has no need of Tafte, and even that Tafte may be an enemy 
to Genius.—Indeed, we have often wifhed, that the ingenious 
Author of this poem had paid, in general, more attention to 
that polifhed power which he here affects to confider as a re- 
ftraint upon natural abilities. He then had not difgufted us with 
duch lines as the following, 


The bleffed Saints above in numbers fpeak 
The praife of God, tho’ there all-praife is weak, 
* * + 


Fit for an Englifh Poet to purfue. 
Who would a bill of privilege prefer. &c. &c. 


To admit fuch verfes as thefe, is to reduce the harmony of our 
poetry to the condition in which it was found more than a cen- 
tury ago: and, indeed, Mr. Churchill’s numbers, in general, 
refemble thofe of Bifhop Hall, who was one of the firft Englifh 
Satirifts, and wrote about the beginning of the fixteenth cen- 
tury*. T’hereis, moreover, are{emblance in the fpirit and fen- 
timent of thefe two Satirifts more evident than in any other two 
Writers of whatever clafs; and, as Horace confidered Lucilius 
as his Mafter in fatire, fo may Churchi!! look upon Bifhop Hall 
in the fame light.—This diftin@ion, however, muft be made, 
that Horace faw and avoided the unpolifhed parts of his Matter, 
but our Author, perhaps, has not feen, certainly has not avoid- 
ed, thofe of his predeceffor. 


We fhall entertain the Reader with two paflages on the fame 


fubject, the firft taken from Bifhop Hall, and the fecond from 
the poem before us: . 


* See an account of -his Satires, Review, vol. WII. page 351% . 
What 
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What boots it, Pontice, tho’ thou could'ft difcourfe 
Of a long golden line of ancefters, 

Or tedious bead-rolls of defcended blood 

From father Japhet fince Deucalion’s flood ? 

Or call fome old church-windows to record 

The age of thy fair arms ; — ie 
Or find fome figures half-obliterate | 
In rain-beat marble near to the church gate, 

Upon a crofs-legg’d tomb; what boots it thee f 





Te thew the ruited backle that did tie 

The garter of thy greateft grandfire’s knee? 
What to referve their relics many years, - 
Their filver fpurs, or fpiles of broken {pears ? 
Or cite old Ocland’s verfe, how they did wield 
The wars in Turwin, or in Turney field? 

And if thou can’ft in picking ftraws engage 

In one half day thy father’s heritage ; 

Or hide whatever treafures he thee got 

In fome deep cock-pit, or in defperate lot 
Upon a fix fquare piece of ivory 

Throw both thyfelf and thy pofterity ? 

Or if (O thame!) in hired harlot’s bed 

The wealthy heirdom thou have buried : 
Then, Pontice, little boots thee to difcourfe 
Of a long golden line of anceftors. 


i Book IV. Sat. S 


A& as thy birth deferves, as Nobles ought, 

Look back, and by thy worthy father taught, 

Who eatn'd thofe honours, thou wert bora to wear, 
Follow his eps, and be his virtue’s heir. : 

Butif, regardlefs of the road to fame, 

You ftart afide, and tread the paths of fhame, 

If fuch thy life, that fhould thy fire arife, 

The fight of fucha fon would blaft his eyes, 

Would make him curfe the hour which gave thee birth, 

Would drive him fhudd’ring from the face of earth 

Once more, with fhame and forrow ’mongft the dead 

In endlefs night to hide his reverend head ; 

If fuch thy life, tho’ Kings had made thee more, 

Than ever King a fcoundrel made before, 

Nay, toallow thy pride a deeper {pring, 

Tho’ God, in vengeance had made thee a King, 

Taking on virtue’s wing her daring flight, 

The Mofe fhould drag thee trembling to the light, 

Probe thy foul wounds, and lay thy bofom bare 

‘To the keen queition of the fearching air. 

Tue AuTHOR, page g. 


The Author’s apology for quitting the Gown, muft be at- 
ceptable to all our Readers : 


Bred to the Church, and for the Gown decreed, 
Ere it was known that I fhould learn to read ; 





W opHuLy’s Two Odes. 


Tho’ that was nothing, for my friends who knew 
What mighty duilnefsof itfelf could do, 

Never defignid me ‘for a working Priett, 

But hop’d I fhould have been a Dean atleatt; 
Condemn'd (like many more, and worthier men, 
To whom I pledge the fervice of my pen) 
Condemn’d (whilit proud, and pamper’d fons of lawn, 
Cram’d tothe throat in lazy plenty yawn) 

In pomp of reverend beggary to appear, 

To pray, and ftarve on forty pounds a year ; 

My friends, »who never felt the galling load, 
Lament that I forfook the pack-horfe road, 
Whilft Virtue to my conduct witnefs bears 

In throwing off that gown which wears. 


Some of thefe complaints are, indeed, too juftly founded, but, 
without intending to controvert this apology, we cannot help 
obferving, that it is but a poor excufe for quitting a profeffion, 
to fay, that one particular Member (whofe name, though we have 
fupprefled it, isin the poem printed at large) or even that feve- 
ral of its Members are a difgrace to it. 





The poem concludes with the fevereft charafter that ever fell 
from the pen of Satire; achara¢ter which is apparently intend- 
ed for the Author of a late offenfive publication. 1 
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Two Odes By Mr. Wodhull. I. To Mifs Sally Fowler. 
» II. TotheDryads. 4to. Oxford, printed by Jackfon. 


N the twenty third volume of our Review, page 525, we 
i took notice of an early effort of this Gentleman’s Mule, 
and from that we ventured to predict an happier harveft in the fu- 
ture cultivation of his poetical demefnes. 


From the performances before us we have reafon to flatter our- 
felves, that our prophecy was not altogether vain. They abound 
with that wild enthufiafm which is fo eflential to poetry in ge- 
neral, and to lyric poetry in particular. ‘The numbers are eafy 
and free, and. the Poet has profefied himfelf a Member of that 
Anacreontic fchool, which, in France, was revived by Madam 
Defhoulieres, Pavillon, Greflet, &c. and afterwards intro- 
duced into our.own country by:Mr. Gilbert Cooper. - But tho’ 
the meafure of thefe Odes, by: its eafe and freedom, refembles 
the lyric poems of the later French Writers, yet it differs from 
them inthis, that the ftanzas.are regular throughout, a circum - 
ftance which is always preferable todoofe.and irreoular numbers, 
while the length and variety of the ftanza prevent the difguft of 
monotony. 
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WopdHuLL’s Two Odes. gi 


The regular ftanza is preferable to irregular .numbers, rbe- 
caufe, in poetry, as in mufic, it. is neceflary, that there fhould 
be a proportion of parts, and that the ear fhould become ac- 
quainted with the modulation. 


The fpirit and gehius of ‘thefe'Odes are of ‘fuch an abftraéted 
kind, that the Author, we appréhend, muft cortitent himfelf 
with the praife of thofe-few congenial minds who can difcern 
and feel the finer influences of ancy: who can enjey the en- 
thufiafm of vifionary. communications, and afpire to the regions 
of ideal exiftence. 


But abftraéted from all external praife, there is a charm in 
the indulgence of poetic fancy.; and, in this refpe&, poetry, 
like virtue, is-its own reward, 


I. 
When firft Aurora’s gorgeous ¢ar 
Springs from Night’s dreary vault releas’d, 
And Beauty’s confecrated ftar 
Retires behind the blufhing Eaft, 
Can Titan’s orient beams difpenfe 
A mor@ipropitious influence 
To-animate th’ exulting earth, 
Than fheds bright Fancy o’er the mind, 
When from Care’s groffer dregs refin’d, 
It gives the fruits of-Genius birth, 


The imaginary and enthufiaftic delights of! Poetry are hap- 
pily defcribed in the following ftarizas : 


IIT. 
Where Poefy ereéts her feat, 
The myrtle’s fragrant branches twine, 
Beneath the Pleafures’ nimble feet —_- 
Upftarts the new-born Columbine ; 
Methinks I fee the jocund band 
Of Nymphs and Graces hand in hand 
‘Theirartlefs fymphony infpire; 
The Mufes. catch the dulcet found, 
They waftthe {portive echoes round, 
And wake the fympathetic lyre. 
iV. 
The rofe’s aromatic bloom 
Adorns their wild fantaftic grove, 
And o’er the violet’s perfume 
Angelic forms delighted rove ; 
Fair Sappho in, Elyfian bowers 
Beguiles the gently ftealing hours, 
And foothes entranc’d Defpair to reft, 
Her ftrains fo feelingly exprefs 
The force of elegant diftrefs ' 
Implanted in a female breatt. : 
. The 
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The ftanzas dedicated to Madam Defhoulieres and Mrs. Rowe, 
are truly poetical and characteriftic. 
V. 
Carelefsly tripping o’er the green 
The fprightly Dethoulieres appears 
ith winning air, and brow ferene, 
| Unclouded by the frown of years: 
Around the nymph in graceful ftate 
A thoufand fmiling Cupids wait, 
And each performs his deftin’d part ; 
Some give the cheeks a livelier glow, 
Some tune the lyre, fome twang the bow 
To pierce the moft obdurate heart. 
VI. 
The plaintive Rowe, whofe warbling breath 
Difpers’d the melancholy gloom 
Which, at her dear Alexis’ death, 
Q’erhung the fickening vales of Frome, 
To the foft Cyprian lute recites 
The fears, the hopes, the fond delights, 
The tender blandifhments of love, 
Their mutual happinefs compleating, 
Where innocence and pleafure meeting 
Have fix’d them in the realms above. 
VII. 
Befide them Cytherea ftands 
In Virtue’s {nowy garb array’d, 
And reunites their focial hands, 
Sever’d by Death’s tremendous blade: 
The Loves with elegiac verfe 
Meanwhile adorn the fable hearfe 
In which their mortal afhes lye, 
And in due chaplet Phoebus weaves 
The laurel’s never-fading leaves, 
The Guerdon of eternity. 


The epithet tremendous may poffibly be changed for one lefs 
¢ommon, one that fhall in this place have greater propriety. 
The word Guerdon is, perhaps, both too harfh and too obfolete 
to be agreeable to the tuneful eafe of lyric poetry: and the cin- 
ders of the dead, in the eighth ftanza, approaches too near to 
what Horace calls the dominantia nomina rerum, to be read with- 
out cenfure. 


_ This Ode concludes with a compliment to the Lady to whom 
i. 7 ana who, we underftand, is a fair Salopian anda 
oetefs, 


In the Ode to the Dryads we admire, in general, both the 
fentiment and the poetry, but particularly in the two following 
ftanzas, where the Author has agreeably evinced both his hu- 
manity and hjs judgment, 

Tho’ 





















































Wopnu it’s Two Odes: 


XT. 
Tho’ in your hely grots retir’d, 
The fubtle Priefts* with venom’d breatli 
The thirt of homicide infpir’d, 
And wak’d the flambering coals of death } 
To their polluted altars led 
Where erft the captive youth had bled 
Victim of hellith cruelty, 
Devoted Mona's frantit fhade 
In vain implor’d your guardian aid, 
O’erthrown by Roman vittory : 
XII. 
Yet never gave your prefence birth 
To murders fell, to battles rude, 
To taunting jefts, or boiit’rous mirth, 
Which on your favourite feats intrude ; 
Ye haunt not that licentious grove 
Where Spencer’s defperate Champions rove; 
Your chafte ear loves not to be told 
Of blatant beafts, of dread Defpair 
With glaring eyes, with clotted hait, : 
And brutal chivalries of old. 


Weare glad to find that Mr. Wodhull agrees with us; in dif- 
appreving the filthy images, and the loathfome bloody allegories 
of Sgenfer. He will obferve, however, that the fame objection 
lies againft the words printed in Italics in the eleventh ftanza of 
this Ode, as againft the expreflion cenfured in the eighth ftanza 
of the firft Ode. 


There is no part of thefe Odes more beautiful than that 
where the Dryads are yet fuppofed to haunt the fcenes of Pe- 
trasch’s poetical Attentions : 


‘XIII. 
In Avignon’s delightful fhades 
Whete Petrarch fix'd his lowly cell, 
Perhaps, ye filver-footed Maids, 
By cool Valclufa’s ebbing well 
Ye deign to tend the rifing flowers, 
And bid the myrtle’s fhadowy bowers 
A more enchanting fragrance thed; 
And there the earlieft rofe is found, _ 
Where on the rad@ uncaltar'd ground, 
Your Bard reclin’d his finking head ; 
XIV. 
For there engrav’d upon the rind 
Of every plane, and fpreading beech. 2. 0...150! 
The fond complaints of Love ye find;:< ; ginteg 
Which move beyond the power of fpeech,, 




































| * The ahcient Druids! * 
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Ca M, an Elegy. 


And where he fhed the tender tear ~ 
O’er his departed Laura’s bier, 
To footh her hovering fhade ye bring 
The frefheft lilies of the vale, 
And waft the foft refrefhing gale 


On welcome Zephyr’s balmy wing. 
The poetical beauty and propriety of alluding, in an Ode toe 
the Dryads, to a Lover’s engraving his complaints on the bark 
of trees, are fufficient?y obvious. 


In the concluding ftanza the Author avows the liberal.doc- 
trine, that Pleafure and Morality are not inconfiftent; a doc- 
trine which we do not find ourfelves inclined to oppole : 


XVI. 
Yes: they whe erft content to rove 
Thro’ Poefy's fequefter’d fphere, 
Or wak’d the Cyprian lute of Love, 
Or bade mild Pity’s farting tear 
Bedew the conch of Mifery, find 
With ftri€t Morality combrn’d | 
Sweet Pleafure’s mediating wiles; 
There feeking oft the Tufcan bowers, 
Where Horace pafs’d his: jocund hours, 


E’en philofophic Rigour fimiles. . 





CAM, an Ekgy. gto. 1s. 6d. Flexney. 


S the intention of Ifis*, an Elegy, publifhed fome years 
A ago, was to reproach the Univerfity of Oxford for the 
uppofed Jacobitical principles of fome of its Members, fo Camy 
an Elegy, is now publifhed as a fatire on the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, for thofe fervile and courtly. principles which the 
Author alcribes to that illuftrious body. The condu& of both 
poems is nearly the fame, and as the Ifis was the principal 
Speaker in the former, fois Cam in the prefent Elegy ; but Ifis 
was introduced to bewail the degeneracy of her fons, Cam to 
tament the misfortunes of dis, in the downfall of theiz powerful 
Patron the Duke of N— ; 


_ We are far from approving {uch publications as thefe, which 
tend to mjure either the political or the moral reputation of any 
refpectable body; neverthelefs, as a literary performance, we 
cannot withhold our approbation from the poem before us ; for 
the fentiments are manly, and the verfification is elegant; the 
compofition is. remarkable for its eafe and perfpicuity, and the 

efcriptive parté Of the poem are ingenioufly invénted, 


* Written by Mason. ° 
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Cam, an Elegy. 


Far from his coral, wave-encircled, bower, 

Form’d for the focial, or the feftal hour, 

Lay fedgy-mantled Cam, on oozy bed ; 

While the bleak winds beat rudely on his head ; 
Some filent forrow prey’d upon his mind, 

And o’er his urn he fullenly reclin’d ; 

That urn where {cience wont in times of yore, 

To trace the fymbols of her facred lore ; 

Where Freedom once, with virtuous pride elate, 
Saw her dear emblems thron'd in focial ftate : 

But now their trophies banifh’d from its fide, 

More modern ornaments their place fupplied ; 
Where erft the Genius of the Britifh race 

The Charter grafp’d with ftern and awful grace, 
There {mil’d a Peer, whofe fortune-favour’d hand 
Difplay’d its power, the ftaff, the feals, the wand ; 
Where Pheebus fat, and ftruck his golden lyre, 

In concord {weet with all the Aonian choir ; 

There Plutus held Preferment’s types on high, ~ 
Scarfs, mitres, ftalls, that prompt the prieitly figh ; 
Faft by his fide was fervile Flattery feen, 

Known by th’ obfequious fmile, the cringing mien; 
Where Study wont, by taper dim, to toil, 

And rifle Learning of her richeft fpoil, _ 
There Indolence, and Mirth, congenial fouls ! 
Loll’d on the couch, and crown’d the frequent bowls, 
At diitance due fit objects ftrike the eye, 
Here temples feem with palaces to vie ; 
A bower umbrageous, a gymnattic green, 

Sweet interchange! compleat th’ inchanting fcene. 


The following lines make a part of the River-God’s coms 
plaints : 


And can it, Powers immortal ! can it be, 

That thefe, thefe wretched eyes are bound to fee 

My H—.ti—s leagu'd with Oppofition’s train, 

Buftling with zeal ridiculoufly vain ; 

For what ?—could Liberty one danger know, 

Or fear, while George protects, the fubtleft foe? 

Can Granta’s Patron fuch a dupe commence, 

So ftrange a foe to Granta’s felf and fenfe, 

In earneft to efpoufe his country’s caule, 

And court the real Patriot’s applaufe ? 

A Patriot! Cam detefts the odious name! 

The doating flave of principle or fame! 

What's Principle >—blind Confcience! random rules— 
’s Fame ?—a feather in the cap of fools. 

Weigh’d in the balance with thy folid joys, 

O Power! how quick their nothingnefs would rife! 


The Defcription of the Duke of N—-——’s Inftallation is 
fpirited and poetical, and does honour to the Author, though 
not to the fubjed. 
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Camy, an Elegy. 


Ee’n in that-ever memorable hour 
That gave N——-e——e and the charms of power;. 
When my loud fhore with acclamations rung, 
And my fixt ftream in rapt attention hung ; 
A God! a God! re-ecchoing Granta cried ; 
A God ! a God! Godolphin’s hills ne ; 
When proudeft Prefeéts adoration pai 
T’o this new Deity themfelves had made ; 
When facred Splendor grac’d the feftal board, 
Scarce pomp fufficient for this earthly Lord ; 
When college-luxury fhone with courtly pride, 
And Bacchus roll'd an unexhaufted tide ; 
Thrice, ateach health, the choral Poeans rife, 
And thrice the trumpet’s clangor tears the fkies 5 
When folemn Pedants feem'd to drop a while 
Th’ effential dullnefs, and effay’d to {mile ; 
Well-warm’d with wine and hope,. each rufty foul. 
Forgot its-fpleen, and peep'd out from its hole. 

a * * 


Each in idea grafp’d Preferment’s prize, 
While fcarfs, ftalls, mitres danc’d before their eyes. 


Would it not appear invidious, we could quote many other: 
entertaining paflages from this poem. The following account, 
however, of the Cambridge Verfes on the Peace*, we need not 
feruple to lay before our Readers, as they imply an apology for. 
that publication. 


Her Bards muft trim afrefh each wither’d bay, 
With George, and Joy, and Albion crowd the lay.; 
Here paint Britannia leaning on her lanee, 

Beneath her humbled Spain, ‘and fuppliant France, 
When thus they’d rummag’d old poetic: lore 

For flowers that-bloom'd a thoufand years before; 
This garland bound, they: hied the Nymph to greet,, 
And humbly laid the offering at her feet, 

Vowing Apollo from th’ Aonian grove, 

Cull’d the fair wreath which all the Mufes wove; 
But could the nobleit Bards, Reviewers fay, 

With hearts as heavy frame a livelier lay ? 

Not more unfit were Ifrael’s captive train, 

Than Granta’s Bards, to pour a joyous ftrain, 

And tune their harps, on Babel’s willows hung, 

‘Lo the {weet notes they once in Sion fang. 


* See Review, Vol XXIX. p: 37% Ls 
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Hn Account of the firft Difcovery, and natural Hiftory of Florida. 
With a particular Detail of the feveral Expeditions and Defcents 
made on that Coaft. Colleéted from the beft Authorities. By 
William Roberts. Iiluftrated by a general Map, and fome 
particular Plans ; together with a geographical Defcription of that 
Country; by T. Jefferys, Geographer to his Majefty. ~4to. 
6s. few’d. Jefferys. 


LORIDA being, as the Compiler obferves, an acqui- 

fition likely to become of much future ufe and cenfe- 
quence to the Britifh nation, it was thought a proper ‘fub- 
ject of prefent attention.—He defires the reader previoufly to 
take notice, * that we confine the name of Florida to the 
tract of country nee | ceded to us by the Spaniards; this ap- 
pellation formerly including a much greater portion of coaft and 
continent, and many regions which are now called by other va~ 
rious titles: but, fays he, we fhall limit our obfervations as 
nearly as may be compatible to the above diftinGtion ; and, if 
we are fometimes carried farther, it muft be attributed to the 
neceflity that a fcene of action extended into the neighbouring 
provinces of Georgia, Carolina, Leuifiana, &c. parts of the 
ancient Florida, hath laid us under of doing fo.’ 


In confidering the particular benefits, and conveniencies, 
which may accrue to us from this new increafe of territory, and 
what purpofes it will ferve, that cannot be effected by our more 
northern colonies, (which now form one continued train along 
the whole eaftern fide of North America, without interruption, 
as far as the Cape of Florida) he obferves, that, 

‘ Of this prodigious extent of land we fhall find but a {mall 
part tolerably peopled, excepting the countries bordering upon 
the fea. The Englifh,’ adds he, * have aa neglefted the 
moft obvious method of putting them in a different condition. 
They have, indeed, employed themfelves in driving away the 
ancient inhabitants, and feizing upon their native foil, but have 
never taken any other method of increafing the number of civi- 
lized inhabitants, unlefs it be that of encouraging multitudes 
of Britifh, and fome few other European people, to fettle in 
thefe colonies; which, however, tends to impoverifh our own 
country of itsinhabitants, and can, ‘at beft, but flowly furnifh 
a fuitable increafe of people, and thefe too, for ages expofed to 
the depredations and incurfions of the favage, and in fa&, in- 
jured, former poffeffors. , 


‘ For,’ continues our Author, * in fpite of all that the incon- 
fiderate of vicious may pretend, wherever a tolerably juft appre- 
henfion of the Divinity hath prevailed, the more noble and ge- 
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nerous have been the exertions of the human foul; finer and 
more exalted impreffions have been called forth into action, in 
proportion as the mind hath been imbued with true and vigor- 
ous notions of a divine agent; and, on the contrary, whether 
we view the unenlightened favage, who roams over the deferts 
of America, the native of inbred cruelty and malice, or look 
‘upon the European kingdoms, moftly darkened with a more 
polifhed perverfion and fuperftition, we fhall find that this de- 
parture from truth, and their depravity of opinion in matters of 
- religion, debafes and enflaves mankind, bringing them under 
‘fubjection to’ the worft of the paffions, fuch as ipread havock 
and defolation throughout the world. 


* Nature and experience both point out a. method to make 
the favage inhabitants of our new acquifitions, by {wift degrees, 
our firm friends; and that is- by the cement of intermarriage 
with their women. Was fuch an expedient to take place, in- 

forced by proper rewards and bounties, to every European or 
American fubjeét of Great Britain, who fhould marry an Indian 
woman, there would foon, from the certain tendency of this 
circumftance, refult the happy confequences of uniting the In- 
dians into one people with ourfelves, and pave a way for the re- 
ception of our pure religion among them, by the gentle methad 
of familiarity, and frequent intercourfe. We need not take much 
pains to prove the certainty of this argument, firice the tye of 
marriage is the band of nations, which continually renewing 
connections among people regulated by the fame laws and cuftoms, 
makes all, more or lefs, in fome manner, kindred to each other, 
‘and perpetuates and fpreads this relation through every feparate 
ftate; which, were men, on the contrary, only to match with 
their own neareft of kin, would be fplit and divided into as 
many feparate communities as families; and fo, moft probably, 
the mutual love and charity, fubfifting in fome degree, in the 
breaft of every individual of the fame country for each other, 
would be almoft entirely loft, or confined to much narrower 
limits than at prefent. What confufion and mifery might be 
introduced into the world by fuch an alteration as this, may be 
gueffed at from the horrible wars and devaftations that happen 
every day between different nations, which would be healed 
before breaking out into acts of violence, was there fuch a re- 
Jationfhip traceable among them. 


© This method of civilizing barbarous nations, and blending 
them into the common mafs, hath been fallen upon, either 
from reafon or natural inftin&, by almoft every great polity, 
efpecially the more refined ones, at all periods; and perhaps 
the Britifh nation is alone to be excepted from this general rule, 


whole colonies have fojourned fo long among the Indians with- 
‘ out 
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out mixing with them. This may feem the more extraordi- 
nary, as we commonly obferve foreign inhabitants of other 
parts of America to propagate from the natives, whofe coun- 
tries they have conquered and planted.” 


How far the deep philofopher, or the fagacious politician, 
may concur with our Author, in this fcheme of encouraging 
Britons to intermarry with the favages of America, we know 
not; but it may be worth while to confider, whether,—if there 
be any thing real in the fuppofed peculiar character and fpirie 
of a nation,—whether this would not corrupt the’ breed, and 
debafe the generous nature and fpirit. of our countrymen fetrled 
in that part of the world? Whatamotly brood would fuch aa 
unnatural mixture foon preduce ! 


The Police of France, we are told, hath been lately 
alarmed by the great increafe of Negroes in that kingdom, 
and their intermarriages with the natives. And while a 
nation of Slaves are jealous of their blood, and folicitous to 
prefervé it from a foreign admixture, fhall the Sons of Free- 
dom, the Lards of the Ocean, the nobleft people upon earth, 
be carelefs of keeping up the native vigour, and manly difpo- 
fitions, received from their brave and virtuous anceftors |— 
Forbid it, fentiment! forbid it, pride! forbid: ig, policy. !— 
But to return. : 


The country called by the Spaniards Florida, and which 
they have ceded, by the late treaty, to Great Britain, extends, 
fays our Author,. by their accounts, from about 25 deg. 6 min. 
to 39 deg. 38 min. north latitude; and its moft eaftern coatk 
lies in about 81 deg. 30 min. weft longitude from London ;. its 
whole length being nearly 1000 Englifh miles, but the breadth 
very variable. They extend_it on the north to the Apalachian 
mountains, where it is very narrow, and make the river Alta- - 
maha the boundary between it. and Georgia, by which they 
take in the whole country of the Lower Creek Indians. On 


the north-weit, they feparate it from Louifiana by the Rio 
Perdido. 


‘ A country © extenfive in latitude muft be fuppofed to vary 
fomewhat in ‘point of air and climate; but may, upon the 
whole, be called very warm, though the great heats in the 
fouthern parts are much allayed by the cool breezes from the 
fea; and fuch as are more inland, towards the north, feel a 
littke of the roughnefs of the north-weft wind, which, more 
or lefs, with. its chilling breath, prevails over the whole conti- 
ment of Northern America, and is obferved to bring with. it, 
and {pread, the inclemency of froft and fnow «many degrees 
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more to the fouthward in thofe regions, than the north-eaft 
wind doth in ours ; which, though the coldeft we feel, yet is 
of fhorter duration, as the wefterly winds generally prevail here, 
severe cold is commonly known in the winter months on the 
American continent, fo low as 34 or 35 degrees of north lati- 
tude, which is rather more fouthern than the Straits of Gibral- 
tar in Europe; and vaft fhoals of ice are feen floating, and the 
fea frequently frozen to a fmall diftance from the fhore, in tne 
Jatitude of 44° or 45° north, which are the fame parallels un- 
er which the fouthern parts of France lie, This difference in 
température may, perhaps, in a great meafure, be accounted 
for, by confidering the amazing extent of uncultivated land, co- 
yered with forelts, and intermixed with vaft lakes and marfhes 
of ftagnated frefh water, over which the north-weft wind 
blowing, meets with no accidental caufe to mollify its rigour ; 
whereas the fmaller continent of Europe is broken, and inter- 
fperfed with many large feas and gulfs of falt water, which 
having a communication with the warmer parts of the main 
ocean, do, by the motion and fermentation of their faline par- 
ticles, greatly mellow and foften the circumambient air. But, 
notwithftanding the climate of Florida is very warm, it is not 
for that reafon lefs pure and wholefome ; the beft teftimony of 
which, is the fize, firmnefs, ftrength of conftitution, and lon- 
gevity of the Floridan Indians ; who in all thefe particulars far 
exceed the Mexicans. 


¢ The foil of Florida is remarkably rich and fruitful ; frequent- 
ly producing two or three crops of Indian corn in the year, and 
might, with proper cultivation, be made to bear every fort of 
grain, &r. It abounds with all kinds of timber, particularly 
pines, cedar, palms, laurel, cyprefs, and chefnut trees; but, 
above all, faffafras is found in the greateft plenty; excellent 
Jimes, and plumbs, alfo i here inf great abundance, with 
many other fruits of a delicious flayour; vines, likewife, of 
various forts, are the natural product of the country, and the 
jand is thought to be as she for the cultivation of the grape, 
as thofe of Europe are found in general to be. Cotton alfo 
grows wild here, in great abundance ; hemp and flax are like- 
wife very common, The many rivers with which Florida is 
watered, render it fertile. The fea-coaft-is very flat, fandy, 
and full of fhoals: on this level fhore there are prodigious num- 
bers of oyfters adhering to the mangrove-trees, with which the 
fouthern coaft is covered. 


¢ Animal food is plenty here, and very good in its kind, 
particularly beef, mutton and veal. The country alfo feeds 
great numbers of fwine, the flefh of which is very good, theré 
being no want of acorns, chefhuts,.and fuch nourifhment as is 
proper 
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roper for thefe creatures. Their cattle have a kind of long 
Pack hair upon them, fo fine, that, with a little mixture, it is 
thought by fome ang of being manufaGured into hats, 
cloathing, ec. Horfes are alfo bred here, very good both for 


the faddle and draught, and fo cheap, that one of them may -be 


purchafed for any trifle that is brought from Europe. 


‘ The wild animals found in this country are, the panther, 
bear, catamountain, ftag, goat, hare, rabbit, beaver, otter, 
fox, racoon, and fquirrel. The rivers abound with f{nakes, 
and alligators. Birds are here in great plenty, fuch as partrid- 
ges, jays, pigeons, turtle-doves, thrufhes, crows, hawks, he- 
rons, cranes, geefe, ducks; and an infinite number of others, 
fome of which have their plumage moft elegantly variegated.’ 


On the whole,’this is an agreeable picture ; but we doubt it's 
a flattering one. Could the Author have aflured us, on his 
own knowlege, that it is as true as it is a pleafing account, it 
would .have been the more fatisfactory: but as he is only a 
compiler, from the reports of other men, it is not his fault if we 
are deceived. We come now to his defeription of the native 
inhabitants, the natural proprietors, of this new acquired appen- 
dage to the Britifh empire in America. 


‘ The native Indians of Florida,’ fays he, ‘ are of an olive 
compleétion ; their bodies are robuft, and finely proportioned ; 
both fexes go naked, excepting that they faften a piece of deer- 
{kin about their middle. They ftain their fkin with the juice 
of plants. -Their hair is black and long, and they have a me- 
thod of twifting and twirling it about their heads, fo as to make 
it look very graceful and becoming. ‘The-weapons which they 
make ufe of are bows and arrows, and thofe they manage with 
great dexterity ; the ftrings of their bows are made of the finews 
of ftags, and they arm the ends of their arrows with the teeth 
of fifhes, or with ftones fharpened. The women are ver 
handfome and well-fhaped, and withal fo active, that they will 
fwim acrofs broad -rivers with their children on their backs, 
or climb, with furprizing fwiftnefs, to the tops of the higheft 
trees. 


- © In religion, they are bigotted idolaters, -worfhipping the 
fun and moon, and bearing an extreme averfion to all Chrifti- 
ans; which indeed is not to be wondered at, fince the hor- 
rid cruelties exercifed by the Spaniards upon the natives of 
the adjacent ifland of Cuba, and other places, even to extirpa- 
tion, could not fail to excite the utmoft abhorrence and dread 


. of them in thofe favages, inftead of recommending to them the 


purity of Chriftianity. 


€ The Spaniards, according to their ufual cuftom, chargé 
a thele 
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thefe people with many vices, in order to caft as fair a colour 
as they can over their inhuman behaviour to the Indians, both 
of this and other regions, whom they firft butchered, and then 
yeprefented as favage barbarians, in order to palliate the crime, 
and in fome degree apologize for fach proceedings, as they 
knew muft appear fhocking in the eyes of the mote civilized 
nations of Europe. . In the prefent cafe, it muft neverthelefs be 
allowed, that, from the accounts of all who have had any 
dealings with them, they are noted for a bold, fubtile, and de- 
ceitful people. , : 


¢ The government of the Floridans is in the hands of many 
petty Kings, or Chiefs, who are called Caffiques. They are 
generally at variance, and carry on war againft each other : ‘but 
war is not waged among them-in an open manner; on the 
contrary, they generally make ufe of furprize or itratagem, ex~ 
ercifing great cruelty upon fuch as they take prifoners, flaying 
the males, and fcalping them. ‘They neverthelefs fpare the 
weaker fex, and the children, whom they carry off with them, 
and carefully educate. When they have obtained a victory, 
they, at their return home, call together all their friends, and 
feait three days and nights, {pending the time in finging and 
dancing. In their warlike expeditions, they carry with them 
corn, honey, and maize, fometimes fifh dried in the fun. But 
when thefe fail, they will feed upon even the fouleft things. 


¢ The Chief marches at their head as they are ranged for 
battle, carrying a club.in one hand, and a bow and arrows in 
the other, his quiver hanging at his back; the reft follow tu- 
multuoufly, with the fame arms. They make their attacks 
with horrible bellowing and clamours, not unlike the war-hoop 
of the Indians of the Six Nations.’ 


Mr. Roberts proceeds in his account of the Floridan Indi- 
ans; defcribing their behavior at their public confultations ; 
their Police, fuch as it is; their marriages; the cuftoms obfer- 
ved at the funerals of their Kings; concluding with a brief 
mention of their priefts, or rather conjurors.. But as thefe are 
particulars now pretty generally known, (as there is no remark- 
able differesice in the manners and cultoms of the various na- 
tions or tribes of North American Indians) we pafs them over ; 
referring fuch of our Readers as may chance to want informa- 
tion on thefe heads, to the work before us. 


Our compiler next proceeds to give a geographical account of 
this country; and then we come to the moft entertaining part 
of the work ; viz. his account of the feveral expeditions made 
to Florida, by the Spaniards, French and Engifh; from the 
&:ft difcovery of the country, to the prefent times; in which 


are 















































are included the expeditions and defcents of John Ponce de Le- 
on, Luke Vafquez of Aylon, Pamphilo Narvaez, Ferdinand 
de Soto, Rene Landoniere, Dominique de Gourgues, Sir 
Francis Drake, Capt. Davis, Colonel Moore, ‘Capr. Henry 
Jennings, M. de Chateaugues, and the ever-memorable and fox 
ever infamous one of General Oglethorpe, againft St. Auguftine. 
He concludes with a letter from Captain Thomas Robinfon to 
George Lookup Efq; containing genuine obfervations made by 
the Captain on the country of Florida, which he vifited in the year 
1754. The whole is illuftrated with maps, plans, views, éc. 
for the accuracy of which, Mr. ‘Jefferys fays, in Ais preface, -he 
is confiderably indebted to his friends, who furnifhed him with 
a confiderable number of .original Spanifh and French. charts, 
found on board feveral different prize-veflels belonging to thofe 


nations. ‘ 
' G, 


A foort Difcourfe on the Study of the Scriptures. Delivered to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, at the Vifitation held in 
the Year 1763. By Francis. Blackburne, M. A. Archdea- 
con of Cleveland. 8vo. 6d. Hinxman. 





N this plain, but fenfible Difcourfe, the pious Archdeacon 
(who, by the bye, appears to be no bigot in regard to 
eftablifhments and fyftems) ftrongly exhorts his reverend 
brethren to a careful and conftant ftudy of the Holy Scriptures : 
for, as he juftly obferves, ¢ No church has, nor does any pro- 
teftant church pretend to have, the power of prefcribing forms 
and confeffions of faith to another church, nor even to the 
members of its own -communion, farther than fuch forms are 
proved to be in perfect agreement with the Word of God. 
Tuar is the common meafure for all.. And if a man has no 
fkill in the fort of teft by which all doétrines ought to be tried, 
he can never properly fupport or defend what ‘he teaches or 
profefles.’-—After exploding the ‘allegorical and myftical interpre- 
tations of Scripture, which were formerly too much in ufe, he 
proceeds ‘ to mention a few of the mot important and indif- 
penfible preparatives for the .province of wc the igno- 
rant, fupporting the weak, and bringing back thofe who are 
out of the way, by a proper application of the Word of God.’ 
—The preparatives here recommended are the following. 


‘ x. A careful ftudy of the Scriptures in the original lan- 
guages in which they were written. | 


‘ 2. A competent acquaintance with the principles, man- 
ners, and popylar cuftoms of the ‘fewi/> and Heathen world, 
particularly 
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particularly at the time when the gofpel was preached to them 
by eur Saviour and his Apoftles. 


‘ 3. An attentive regard to the wHOLE of God’s difpenfa- 
tion, from the fall-of man to the accomplifhment of his reftora- 
tion in Chrift.’—Under this head he juftly obferves, * that, af- 
ter all the moft able and ingenious commentators have done, 
the Scriptures are the beft explainers of themfelves, and that 
they feldom fail, in fome paflages, to clear up or account for 
what may appear difficult, dark, and embarrafled in others.’— 

ur prefent tranflation, however, he admits, * is faulty in 
many refpeéts, and feems to call upon thofe in authority for a 
careful: and accurate revifion.? ‘This, if properly executed, 
-would be of much more avail, in our opinion, towards remov- 
ing objeCtions, and clearing up difficulties, than the whole mul- 
titude of Expofitions and [lufirations, wherewith the prefs hath 


been of late, and ftill continues te be, fo fuperabundantly 
loaded.* 


* As fome of our Readers may poffibly expe from us an account of 
the zumerous weekly publications of this fort; we are glad to have the 
talk taken off our hands, by no lefs'a Reviewer than a worthy Digni- 
tary of the Church. For at p. 22, 23, of the Difcourfe now before us, 
the Archdeacon having hinted at the defects of interpreters in general, 
adds,—‘ This reminds me juft to mention the great numbers of Anay- 
ations and Commentaries on the Scriptures, which have been publifhed 
of lat: years, beyond the example of former times. What thefe may 
do for the edification of the Peop’e, I fhall not fay: but 1 apprehend 
they will hardly permit the faithful Di/pen/er of the Word to be lefs dili- 
gent and accurate in his endeavours to find out the true fenfe of the fa~ 
cred text, than heretofore. One cannot prefume much before-hand in 
favour of fuch of thefe Compi/ations as are publifhed with a merely /u- 
erative View, as many of them certainly are. Perhaps the greater part 
of them would hardly ftand the teft of an intimate examination. Many 
of them follow the common track, without the leaft conception whether 
it be right or wrong ; often repeating, in their own terms, what has 
been much better exprefied before. Marks of hafte, and a fuperficial 
acquaintance with their fubjeé&t, and an attachment to current fyftems, 
are Common to moft of them, And the few who leave the beaten road, 
are too apt to follow thofe who deal in paradoxes and ill-grounded con< 
 ereand who, of all others, are leaft ft to be trufted in this province, 

aving previoufly efpoufed fome hypothedis of their own, to which they 
are for making all things bend.’ 


The above extratt fo fully expreffes our own opinion of the matter of 
which: it treats, that we hope for the excufe of our Readers, if (in the 
multiplicity of other publications) we fhould happen not to refume the 
fubject of our weekly Annotators upon THe Boox; which was meant, in- 
deed, to furnifh food for the Souds of Mex, in general; but, farely, not 
for the Bogi¢s of thole, who ttile themfelves 4uchors, in particular. 


. The 
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Fhe laft fort of preparation, mentioned by our Author; as 
equally indifpenfable with any other, towards a right under- 
ftanding of the Word of God, is, , 


‘ 4. The Preparation of the Heart.’—Which he explains by 
an earneft defire to learn the Will of God, as well for the 
guidance and direction of our own converfation,. as for the in- 
formation of others.’—For,. as-he goes on, * What wonder the 
facred oracles fhould be obfeure, difficult, and-unintelligible to- 
him, whefe mind is unimprefled with a fenfe of heayenly 
things ?” P 

e 





Obfervations: on the Charter and Canduét of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gofpel in Foreign Parts. Defigned to fhew ther 
Non-conformity to each other. With Remarks on the Miftakes of 
Eaft Apthorp, M. A. Miffionary at Cambridge, in quoting and. 
reprefenting the fenfe of faid. Charter, Sc. By Jonathan May- 
hew, D. D. Paftor of the Weft-Church in Bofton, 8vo- 
2s. 6d. fewed. Nicoll. 


E have here an indictment, at the bar of the Public, 
of a venerable Society, for a violation of their charter, 
and a mifapplication of the money. they have been authorized to 
collect, from the charity and benevolence of the inhabitants of 
England. ‘The Author afferts, and endeavours to prove, that 
the greateft part of the money.collected, has been applied, not 
to propagate the Gofpel. amongft unbelievers—not (as he ex- 
prefles it) to chriftianize Infidels, but to epifcopize the Prefby— 
terians and Quakers of New-England, who humbly prefume 
that they are already Chriftians, and that they had the Gofpel: 
propagated amongft them. before the Society had a being.. We 
with, and hope, that the Society may be able to give a-fatisfac- 
nee wo to a charge, whichis, like the Devil’s cannon-ball 
in Milton, ‘* of hard contents, and full of force urg’d home,” 
—left the world fhould begin to fufpe&, that inftead of valuin 
ebitsopecy only as a buttrefs to Chriftianity, they value Chrif- 
tuanity only as being the moft reputable fupport of Epifcopacy.. 
How far the propagation of the Church of Old-England in 
New-England may be fairly conftrued into a propagation. of the 
Gofpel in foreign parts, and how far the converting Prefbyterians 
to Epifcopacy may be underftood as the fame thing with convert- 
ing Infidels to Chriftianity, we cannot take upon us‘to deter- 
mine: but as it belongs to our province to do impattial juftice 
to every Author’s fpirit:and meaning, we thall quote one whole 
fection, as a fpecimen, for the information and fatisfaation of 
i . ur: 
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our intelligent and impartial Readers, who alone are qualified 


to be of the grand jury in fuch a caufe. 


SECT. XVI. 


© Of the good that might probably have been done, bad the Monies 
which have been mifapplied in fupporting the Episcopat PARTY 
in New-England, ‘been applied according to the true and noble de- 
fign of the Inftitution. 


¢ It is no inconfiderable fum that the Society have funk in the 
epifcopal- gulph here in New-England; quite beyond, and 
therefor@contrary to, the defign of their inftitution; there be- 
ing no medium (as has before been obferved) betwixt a right 
application of their fund, conformable to their charter, and a 
perverfion of it. According to the abftra& 1730, 7051. Ster- 
ling was expended on the Miffions, &c. in New-England. In 
1739, the fum was 1030]. Sterling. And in 1761, the lateft 
abftra& which I have been able to procure, it was 12701. 
Thefe difburfements, it muft be remembered, are exclufive of 
books to be diftributed, and other incidental ‘charges. So 
that, according to a moderate calculation, there may have 
been about 12001. Sterling expended’ by the Society for New- 
England, one year with another, for thirty-two years paft, 





amounting to L. 38,400 
And about 200]. per annum for twenty 
years preceding 1730, amounting to - 4,000 





Total, Er. excepted, 42,400 Sterl. 


« But then a deduction is to be made on account of that part. 
of this fum which may have been expended conformably to the 
defign of the charter, in fupporting the public worfhip in fome 
places in New-England, particularly Rhode-Ifland government, 
where the Society’s charity was needed. If we dedué& 7400, 
there has been about 35,0001. Sterling mifapplied in New- 
England, according to the reafoning in the preceding fetions. 
I fhall take the liberty to go upon this fuppofition, tho’ I do not 
pretend to be very exact as to the Duanium; | believe it is not 
lefs than that. The benefit of this fum, then, other perfons, 
the Negro flaves, Indians, and heathenifh Colonies, have been 
deprived of ; though the money was, as it were, collected in 
their Name, or with a profeffion of employing it in their fervice. 


‘ Now let it be confidered, how much good might probably 
have been» done to the fouls of thefe people, the direét proper 
objects of this charity, had the aforefaid fum of 35,0001. Ster- 
ling been duly. applied in maintaining and propagating Chritia- 
nity among them, inftead of being laid out to fupport and in- 

reafe the epifcopal party in thofe towns of New-England, in 
which 
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which people ‘* had the means of religion already, in other Pro- 
teftant Communions.” Forty or fifty miffions might, with this fum, 
have been comfortably maintained among the Heathen, and in 
heathenifh places, every year, for more than thirty years paft ; and 
a confiderable number for feveral years.antecedent thereto. It is 
well known, that in fome of the fouthern colonies, there are large 
diftriéts of 10, 20, 30, and 40 miles extent, and I think more, 
wherein there is no public worfhip of any kind regularly kept 
up, for want of minifters; in which colonies there are alfo 
many Roman Catholics and flaves: and their ftate, to this day, 
anfwers very exactly to the defcription in the charter, of thofe 
places which are therein marked out as the objects of this cha- 
ritable inftitution. ‘The fame in general is applicable to fome 
of our Weft-India iflands, all which fo much abound with Ne- 
gro flaves. 


¢ Let us fuppofe then, that about one half the aforefaid fum 
had been employed in fupporting miffions and fchools in thofe 
colonies, and the other half among the Indians bordertng upon 
us, How much good might probably have been done, by 
keeping up fome form of religion, and giving a check at leaft to 
infidelity, vice and barbarity in the former; and by propagating 
the knowlege of true religion amongft the latter? In what 
degree it might have pleafed Almighty God to fucceed thefe 
miffions, it is indeed impoffible for man particularly to fay. But 
fuch an application of the money would unqueftionably have 
been right and proper, according to the charter: and the defign 
had at leaft been charitable, noble, and laudable, whatever the 
fuccefs had been. Nor is there any reafon to doubt in general, 
but that fome, yea, great good, would have been done, if all 
the mifapplied money had been difcreetly expended in thefe 
ways. ‘The general {tate of religion in thefe colonies would, in 
all probability, have been much better at this day than it is. 
Many perfons might have been reftrained from open vice and 
impiety ; not a few brought to a ferious fenfe and practice of 
religion ; a great number of the Negro-flaves in, and the Indi- 
ans near the colonies, brought to. fome hopeful knowlege of 
God and truth, had as many pious and duly qualified miffiona- 
ries been fent to one and the other for thirty or forty years paft, 
as might have been tollerably fubfifted on the aforefaid fur, 
which has been very little, if any thing better than thrown 
away; yea, which many think really worfe than thrown away, 
all circumftances confidered. Nor am I either afhamed or 
afraid to own myfelf of this latter opinion ; being perfuaded 
that there is Jefs real religion now in thofe parts of New-Eng- 
land, where it has been expended, than there would have been 
had it been funk in the ocean inftead of the epifcopal pulph 
here : 
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here: tho’ it is not to be fuppofed that any Epifcopalians can be 
of this opinion, neither is any ftrefs aid upon it in the prefent 
argument. But even allowing: that fome good has been done 
by converting a number of Prefbyterians, &c. to the church of 
England, yet what fober and candid perfon can poffibly ima- 
gine, that the common caufe of Chriftianity has been a tenth 

fo much ferved hereby, as might have been reafonably ex- 
pected from a different application of this money, in ways di- 
re&tly and indifputably agreeable to the intent of the charter? 
—What the venerable Society may think of thefe things I can- 
not pretend to fay: but I know, many wife and good men 
think they have reafon to blefs God, that they are not them- 
felves to give an account to him for fuch managements ; and 
that the blood of fo many as have probably perifhed thereby, 
will not be required at their hands.’ oO. 


As a proof of Mr. Mayhew’s impartiality, he has fubjoin- 


»ed Mr. Apthorp’s Ob/ervations : fo that the Reader will be at no 


lofs to judge of the weight and propriety of our Author’s Re- 
marks upon thofe Obfervations ; to which, we hear, Mr. A. hag 
jince made a Reply. ; 
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Candid and impartial Confiderations on the Nature of the Sugar 
Trade; the comparative Importance of the Britifh and French 
Iflands in the Weft Indies: with the Value and Confequence of 
St. Lucia and Granada, truly fiated. Illuftrated with Copper 

' plate. Svo. 48. boards. Baldwin. 


W" ETHER the advantages obtained by Great Bri- 
| tain, in the laft treaty of peace with France, be ade- 
quate or inadequate, to the fuccefles obtained by the former in 
the courfe of the war, is a queftion of which very few are com- 
petent judges; as it requires fo extenfive a knowlege of the 
condition of each kingdom, the expence of blood and treafure 
which each had fuftained, and the ability of each to continue 
the war. But that this laft treaty is more humiliating to 
France, and’more advantageous and honourable to Great Bri- 
tain, than any that hath been concluded for thefe two centuries 
paft, by either of thofe powers, with each other, or any other 
power, is a fact that will hardly be contefied by thofe who are 
acquainted with hiftory, and who know the importance and 
value of our new acquilitions, 


Our Author endeavours to fhew the value of a fmall part of 
thefe acquifitions; namely, thofe iflands in the Weft Indies, 
avhich were ceded to us in the late treatyDeominica, Tabago, 
Granaday 
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Granada, and its Dependencies. He writes with perfpicuity 
of ftyle, and with ample knowlege of his fubject. He gives us’ 
the Hittory of thofe that are called the Caribbee Iflands, from 
the firft European fectlements made in them, through the fuc- 
ceffive changes to the prefent time ; and confiders their fituation, 
foil, harbours, natural products, and the culture and improve- 
ment of which they are refpectively capable, efpecially in regard 
to that chief article of our Weft Indian commerce, Sugar. He 
fhews alfo the military advantages we may derive from two of 
thofe iflands, in cafe of another war with France: Dominica 
being eafily made capable of defending itfelf by its natural 
ftrength, and of annoying the enemy, by its fituation between 
Martinico and Guadalupe : and Granada having two excellent 
harbours (of which he has given us two Maps well executed) 
every way fit (one of them efpecially) for the reception and fe- 
curity of a fquadron of twenty-five fhips of the line. He tells 
us that this latter ifland has the ineftimable advantage of bein 
entirely free from thofe hurricanes which moleft the other 
iflands, and are often deftructive to their plantations and fhip- 
ping. He highly commends its fertility, in producing not only 
timber, but many rich fruits, valuable gums, dying-woods, oils, 
refins, balfams, and above all the fineft fugar, indico, cacao, 
and cotton. He fays, ‘* That the inhabitants have river and 
fea-fifh in great abundance, turtle of the largeft fize, and lamen- 
tins, great plenty of all forts of fowl, prodigious quantities of 
game, ortelans, and a kind of red partridges, many wild ani- 
mals in the woods that afford excellent food, and much cattle, 
as the hills yield excellent pafture.” But we doubt, whatever 
cultivation the ifland may be capable of, that thefe particulars 
are magnified. He adds, that according to the memorials of 
French officers, true cinnamon, and fome nutmeg-trees are 
found there, as well as in Tabago, the fertility of which he 
likewife extols. In fhort, he endeavours to prove, that thefe 
iflands of Tabago, Granada, with the fmaller adjacent iflands, 
might be eafily made to produce fuch a quantity ef the moft va- 
Juable commodities in return for Britifh manufactures, as will 
yield to Great Britain an annual profit of not lefs than a million 
Sterling. 


_ Upon the whole, we think this a mafterly performance deferv- 
ing the attention of all who are concerned in the Weft India 
trade, but particularly of the honourable Board of Trade and 
Plantations. ‘The Author has many fentiments that may ap- 
pear to fome readers fingular; but which, as far as we are able 
to judge, are very juft and rational, as well as important and 
ufctul, Of thefe we fhall quote the following fpecimens. 


‘ The old objection, which from an: appearance of truth 
Rey. Jan. 1764 E : had 
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had fome degree of weight, before this fubje& was thoroughly 

under{ftood, that people going to our plantations weakened the: 
mother country, is now, from our better acquaintance with the 
fubject, inconteftibly obviated. For thofe who go thither, do 
it either from a principle of neceflity, or with a view to the 
making their fortunes. In the firft cafe they could’ not, and 

in the fecond they would not, ftay at home. Sothat when we 
confider attentively the confequences of their going to the plan- 

tations, that is, the confequences of their going thither with 

refpect to Britain, inftead of looking upon fuch people as loft, 
we ought to confider them as preferved to this country, which, 
but for our plantations, they would not have been. For fure- 
ly the cafe is much better with re/pect to this nation, in regard 
more efpecially to the inhabitants of the northern part of this 
ifland, who repair now in fuch numbers to ovr colonies, than 
when they were fcattered through Ruffia, and even throughout 

Afia, as mechanics, fupplied Sweden, France and Holland with 
foldiers, or ftocked the wide kingdom of Poland with pedlars. 

Befides, fuch of thefe people as anfwer their ends, and having 
beeftt fo happy after that to furvive, generally return hither, 

which from other countries they feldom did or could; and 

therefore no juft or well-grounded fear of depopulation from 
this caufe can poffibly arite.’ 


Speaking of the knowlege and abilities of the French mini- 
ft:y in the late treaty, he lay s, * That when they gave us the 
Ifland of Granada and all its dependencies for St. Lucia, they 

had no very clear conceptions of the confequences that might 
refult from fuch an exchange, either to themfelves or their al- 
lies ; comfequences however, that we may truly affirm are ob- 
vious and indifputable, which therefore cannot fail. of being 
juftified in the event. It would be very ealy to expatiate upon 
this fubject, in a manner that might be very pleafing to a Bri- 
tifh reader, as it would inconteftably prove that the ‘French are 
not always too hard for us in negociation. But at this junc- 
ture, fuch a difcuffion would for many reafons be very imprudent, 
and fhall be therefore omitted. ‘The prefent point is to know. 
the value of what we have got, and by what means thefe new 
pofleflions are to. be beft kept and improved: for if we attend 
fteadily and properly to thefe, their importance will certainly 
appear in a much ftronger light, than either ourfelves or our 
neighbours conceive poffible. Things will then fpeak, and! 
fpeak loudly for themfelves ; and till then it is beft to be modet 
and filent about them.’ 


‘It is a truth, and a truth of fuch importance, that it can. 
never be too often or too ferioufly inculcated, that the attach- 
ing e¢hefe people’ (the native Indians) * to us, in preference to 
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all the other European nations, who poffefs dominions in the 
Weft Indies, would be attended with the moft falutary as well 
as the moft beneficial confequences. Naked, barbarous, defpi- 
cable, as they are, they are {till human creatures, and that in 
the faculties of their minds, as well as in the form of their bo-~ 
dies. So that if we could happily fall upon a method of bind- 
ing them to our interefts, by making them fenfible of their: 
own, we fhould gradually lead them to the fupport, from their 
participating in the advantages, of fociety. “The French have, 
on the continent, had a very vifible fuperiority over us in this 
refpect, by means of their miffionaries; but they do not fo 
much as pretend to have fucceeded in any degree in the conver- 
fion of thefe people, with refpect to whom probably we may 
more eafily prevail, by cherifhing their love of liberty; and at 
the fame time conduding them gently, and almoft infenfibly, 
to the true principles of humanity ; which when taught rather 
by example than precept, and managed with difcretion and in- 
dulgence, they will by degrees become men, which is natutally, 
indeed neceflarily, the firft ftep to their becoming Chriftians.’ 


Thefe fentiments are fo agreeable to juftice, humanity, and 
true policy, that we cannot fu‘iciently recommend them. o, 





The Diftance of the Sun from the Earth determined, by the Theory 
of Gravity. Together with feveral other Things relative to the 
fame Subjeé?. By Dr. Matthew Stewart, profeffor of Mathe- 
matics in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. Being a Supplement to 
the Traéts, Phyfical and Mathematical, lately publifhed by the 
fame Author. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Millar, 


HE problem for finding the fun’s parallax, and. confe- 

quently his diftance from the earth, is nearly as old as 
the {cience of aftronomy itfelf; and has engaged the attention 
of the moft able mathematicians in all ages. The difficult 
of this problem confifts entirely in the fmallnefs of the parallactic 
angle, it being hardly poffible to avoid an error in the obfer- 
vation that is not equal to, or even greater than the parallax 
itfelf. The ancients were fenfible of this, and therefore en« 
deavoured to find other methods for folving this important 
problem: But even thofe, though they prove the fagacity of 
their inventors, are far from being fufficient in fo nice and fub- 
tile a difquifition. They, however demonftrate, that the diftance 


of the fun is very great, though they will not determine the real 
diftance, . : 


The firft method was invented by Hipparchus, and has been 
2, ufed 
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ufed by many fucceeding aftronomers, particularly by Ptolemy 
and his followers. It is founded on obferving an eclipfe of the 
moon ; it being known that the horizontal parallax of the fun 
is equal to the difference between the apparent femidiameter 
of the fun, and half the angle of the conical fhadow. But thefe 
data cannot be found with a fufficient degree of accuracy ; and 
confequently the diftance of the fun cannot be attained by this 
method. 


Ariftarchus of Samos, convinced that the method propofed 
by Hipparchus would not anfwer its intention, propofed an- 
other, which confifted in finding the angle which the femidia- 
meter of the moon’s orbit fubtends when feen from the fun. 
But the difficulty confifted in determining the precde moment 
of time when the moon is bifected, or in its true di&trotomy ; 
for there is a confiderable fpace of time both before and after 
the dictrotomy, or even in the quadratures, when the moon 
will appear bifected ; fo that the exact moment of bifeéction 
cannot be known by obfervation, and confequently this method 
is alfo defective. 


Baffled in thefe attempts to folve a problem of fuch impor- 
tance, fucceeding aftronomers had recourfe to the parallaxes of 
the planets neareft to us, as Mars ‘and Venus; for if the pa- 
rallax of any planet could be accurately found, the parallax 
and diftance of the fun would be eafily deduced from thence. 
Yet not only thefe have failed ; but even the method contrived 
by the great Dr. Halley for finding the parallax of Venus, by 
obferving her tranfit over the fun’s body. 


The ingenious Author of the piece under confideration, tells 
us that he was early of opinion the method pointed out by Dr. 
Halley would fail; and therefore employed a great part of his 
time to find out, if poffible, another method of confidering the 
fubjet. In this he has happily fucceeded, and folved this dif- 
ficult and ufeful problem in the moft natural, elegant, and ace 
curate manner. 


The treatife is divided into two feétions: in the firft the 
learned Author has confidered the folar force affe€ting the gra- 
vity of the moon to the earth: and in the fecond, determined 
-the diftance of the fun from the earth. It is impoffible to give 
an abftraét of his reafoning in the firft feGtion; nothing can 
do it juftice but a tranfcript of the whole. Part of the fecond 
may, in fome meafure, be abridged, and the following abftraé& 
will, we prefume, give the Reader fome idea of this excellent 
performance, 77%. 


Prov. XI. ‘.To determine the ratio of the mean diftance 
, of 
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of the fun from the earth, to the mean diftance of the moo 
from the earth nearly.’ 


From this propofition it appears that the ratio of the mean 
diftance of the fun from the earth, to the mean diftance of the 
moon from the earth, is greater than the ratio of 495.930777 
to 1; and lefs than the ratio of 495.933 to 1; therefore tak- 
ing the mean of thefe two, the ratio of the mean diftance of 
the fun from the earth, to the mean diftance of the moon from 
the earth, will be nearly equai to the ratio of 495.9315 to 1: 
for taking half the difference of the extremes, the error is lefs 
than 0.0011115 ; therefore the error is iefs than the 430000 
part-of the real diftance. 


Prop. xii. © To determine the proportion of the diameter 
of the fun to the diameter of the earth; and likewife the 
proportion of the magnitude of the fun to the magnitude of 
the earth and the moon.’ 


The refult of this propofition is, That the diameter of the 
fun is to the diameter of the earth as 139.89 to 1: and the 
magnitude of the fun is to the magnitude of the earth, as the 
cube of the diameter of the fun to the cube of the diameter 
of the earth; therefore the magnitude of the fun will be to the 
magnitude of the earth as 2737537-08 to 1. And from the 
fame method of reafoning, the magnitude of the fun will be to 
the magnitude of the moon as 133148948.88 to 1. 


Prop. xiii. To determine the mean diftance of the fun 
from the earth in femidiameters of the earth; likewife to de- 
termine the parallax of the fun, that is, to determine the angle 
which the femidiameter of the earth would fubtend, if viewed 
from the fun.’ ) 


As the fole defign of the ingenious Author was to give a fo- 
lution to this propofition, the Reader will, we prefume, be 
pleafed to fee it in his own words, 


* Becaufe the apparent diameter of the fun is [according to 
Sir Ifaac Newton] 32’. 12”, the apparent femidiameter of the 
{un will be 16’. 6”; therefore the femidiameter of the fun will 
be to the diftance of the fun from the earth as the fine of 16’. 6” 
to the radius, that is, as 1 to 213.563 therefore inverfely, the 
diftance of the fun from the earth will be to the femidiameter 
of the fun as 213.56 to 1: but the femidiameter of the fun 
is to the femidiameter of the earth as 139.89 to 1; therefore 
the diftance of the fun from the earth, will be to the femidia- 
meter of the earth as 29874.9 to 1; therefore the mean diftance 
of the fun from the earth will contain 29874.9 mean femidiame- 
ters of the earth, 


E 3 © Again 
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¢ Again: Becaufe the apparent femidiameter of the fun ys 
x6’. 6”, that is, 966”, and the femidiameter of the fun is to the 
femidiameter of the earth as 139.89 to1; therefore as 139.89 
is to 1, fo is 966" to the number of feconds in the angle fub- 
tended by the femidiameter of the earth if viewed from the 
fun; and therefore the angle which the femidiameter of the 
earth would fubtend if viewed fiom the fun, will be 6”. 9, that 
is 6”. 54”. 

CoroLLary i. ‘It was fhewn in Prop. ii, that the dif- 
ance of the fun from the earth was to the diftance of the 
moon from the earth, nearly as 495.9315 to 1; therefore the 
mean diftance of the moon from the earth will be 60.24 mean 
femidiameters of the earth; which agrees very nearly with the 
diftance affigned by Sir Ifaac Newton. 


Cor. ii. * Becaufe the femidiameter of the fun is to the 
diftance of the fun from the earth as 1 to 213.56, and the 
diftance of the fun from the earth is to the diltance of the 
moon from the earth as 495.9315 to 1; therefore the femi- 
diameter of the fun is to the diftance of the mcon from the 

earh as 495.9315 to 213.56, that is, nearly as 55.1939 to 
23.73: but the magnitude ot the fun will be to the magnitude 
of a globe, whofe femidiameter is equal to the diftance of the 
moon from the earth, as the cube of 55.1039 to the cube of 
23.73 3 therefore the magnitude of the fun will be to the 
magniiude of a globe, whofe femidiameter is equal to the dif- 
tance of the. moon from the earth as 12.52 to 1.’ 


In a fcholium annexed to this propofition, the Dr. has fhewn 
that the late ingenious Mr. Machin fufpeéted it was poffible to 
determine the fun’s diftance from the earth, by the theory of 
gravity ; and that the fun’s parallax, from his own calculations, 


will be about 7”, which very nearly agrees with what the 
doctor has demonftrated it to be. 


Prop. xiv. © To determine the mean diftance of the fun 
and moon from the earth in Englifh miles: likewife to deter- 
mine the femidiameter of the fun and moon in Englifh miles.’ 


In order to folve this propofition, our Author confiders the 
earth as a fpherical figure, and adopts the menfuration of Pi- 
cart, according to which a degree of the meridian contains 
69,2534 Englith miles, confequently a great circle of the earth 
24931.224 Englith miles, and the femidiameter of the earth 
3967.9272 Englifh miles. Hence the diflance of the fun from 
the earth will be 118541428 Englifh miles; the mean diftance 
of the moon from the earth 239027.9 Englifh miles; the femi- 
diameter of the fun 555073 Eng Tith miles ; and the femidia- 
meter of the moon 1087 Eng tlith miles. 
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Prop. xv. * To-determine the proportion of the quantity 
of matter in the fun, to the quantity of matter in the earth and 
moon; as alfo the proportion of the denfity of the fun to the 
denfity of the earth: likewife to determine the ratio of the 
forces of the fun and moon upon the tides.’ 


From this propofition it appears, that the quantity of matter 
in the fun, is to the quantity of matter in the earth, as 682464 
to 1; that the denfity of the earth and moon is to the denfity 
of the fun as 4 to 1 nearly ; and that the mafs of matter in the 
moon is to the mafs of ma:ter in the fun, as 1 to 33186176.928: 
Therefore the force of the moon to move the tides, will 
be to the force of the fun to move the tides, as 121973386.69 37 
to 33186176.928, that is, nearly as 3.6754 to I. 


In the conclufion of this propofition, our Author has ter- 
minated the difpute fo long fubfifting among aftronomers re- 
lating to the atmofphere of the moon; by fhewing, that the 
ne ge of the atmofphere of the moon,’ if any, is fo {mall as 
to ‘elle the niceft obfervation. 


‘ Some imagine, fays this able mathematician, that there 
are no fluids in the moon, becaufe there is no atmofphere ob- 
ferved about'the moon. If this were the cafe, it is reafonable 
to fuppofe the denfity of the moon to be greater than the den- 
fity of the earth. But fuppofing the moon to bea globe of the 
fame texture with the globe of the earth, and to be furnifhed 
with fluids in proportion to thofe of the earth, the height of 
the atmofphere of the moon would be fo fmall, as that it could 
not be obferved by the moft nice obfervations. It will be al- 
lowed, that the height of the atmofphere will be in proportion 
to the velocity of the moon round its axis, and the quantity of 
fluids on its furface. ‘The velocity of the moon round its axis, 
is lefs than the twenty-feventh part of the velocity of the earth 
round its axis; and the quantity of fluids on the furface of’ the 
moon, will be lefs than the twelfth part af the quantity of 
fluids on the furface of the earth; therefore the height of the 


_atmofphere of the moon would be very little in comparifon of 


the height of the atmofphere of the earth. Suppofing the height 
of the atmofphere of the earth to be about fifty miles, the height 
of the moon’s atmofphere would be lefs than the fixth part of a 
mile ; which, if viewed from. the earth, would fubtend an 


_angle lefs than the fixth part of a fecond. ‘The reafon afigned 


by fome aftronomers for alledging, that the moon has no at- 
mofphere is, That if the moon had an atmofphere, the planets 
and ftars which are often feen near its limb (and fometimes the 
moon pafles over them) would have their light refracted. But 
in an{wer to this, it is to be obferved, that during the tranfit of 
the moon over a planet or fixed ftar, the time of the tranfit of the 

, E 4 atmofphere. 
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atmofphere of the moon would be lefs than the third part of a 
fecond of time; which time is fo fmall, that no aftronomer 
can pretend to obferve it.’ 


The Doétor then proceeds to determine the diftance of the 
planets from the fun ; the velocity of the Moon, Earth, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mercury, in their refpective orbits ; 
the magnitude of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn ; 
and the proportion of the quantity of matter in Jupiter and 
Saturn, to the quantity of matter inthe earth. 


Aftronomers may now boaft that the important problem, fo 
long fince propofed, and the folution fo often attempted without 
fuccefs, is at laft accurately folved ; and folved in a true geome- 
trical method, plain and eafy to be underftood, by every ftu- 
dent in geometry. A circumftance which cannot fail of re- 
commending it to the public, at the fame time that it demon- 
ftrates the great abilities and profound learning of the Author. 


B. 





A faithful Report of a genuine Debate concerning the Liberty of the 
Prejs. Wherein a fure and fafe Method is propofed of reftrain- 
ing the Abufe of that Liberty, without the leaft Encroachment 
upon the Rights and Liberties of the Subjeé?. Firft printed in 
the Year 1740. 8vo. 1s. Becket, &c. 


N an advertifement prefixed to this extraordinary piece, the 
bookfeller apologizes for the re-publication of it; indeed 
an apology was very neceflary: and we are perfuaded that if 
the propofed plan had been viewed in its full extent, and all its 
fatal confequences confidered, no ook/eller efpecially, would 


have fuffered fo dangerous a propofal to have appeared before 
the public eye. 


What the Author impudently and infidioufly calls ¢ a fure 
and dfafe method of reftraining the abufe of the prefs, without 
the Jea/t encroachment upon the rights and liberties of the fub- 
ject,’ is the moft audacious infult on the Reader’s underftand- 
inz, and the moft infamous attempt to undermine all liberty 
whatever. ‘This traitor to his country, very fpecioufly premifes 
that © our governors are Lords over our tongues, as well as 
our other members. For’, fays he, ‘it is a great miftake to 
think that the pofféffion can jufiify the mifufee No body,’ he adds, 
¢ will deny but that our teeth are cur own; but we mutt not 
thence infer a /icence to bite or devour our weaker neighbours.’ 
True. Neither have our governors a right to draw our teeth, 
for fear we fhould fnap: it is fufficientthat they are armed with 
Povrer to punifh us when we bite. : B 
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But our limits will not allow us to expofe all the fophiftical 
arguments which pave the way for a propofal to bring in a bill 
for the regulation of the pre/s ; in which, aftera canting preamble 

borrowed from a fcandalous Act paffed in the reign of Charles 
the 2d for /icenfing the prefs) the Author dares to propofe that— 
« A high and honourable court be conftituted with full, abfolute, and 
final power to convene, try, and pa/fs fentence on the criminals. The 
commiffioners of this court to be both judges and jury, all 
equal in vote and authority, with a chairman or prefident of 
their own body, and of their own choofing. The perfons I 
propofe to confift chiefly of a detachment from the Houfe 
of Commons ; (to which may be added fuch a number of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal as fhall be thought proper ;) 
and to remove as far as poffible all exception, and every fufpi- 
cion of party or influence; and that every act of this honour- 
able bench may be reprefentatively the ac? of the whole nation, 
let one be chofen out of the two Knights for every fhire or 
county, as alfo'one for the city of London, and for each Univer- 
fity; and that the interefts of the crown may not feem to be 
neglected, I think it very fit the nomination fhould be in the 
King. ‘The profecutors may be the Solicitor or Attorney-General 
in behalf of the government. The debates to be held pub- 
lickly with the doors open, and voices to be given upon bonour 
and confcience, and the majority or plurality of votes to be taken 
for a verdict.’ 


Such is the abominable propofition which a fubje& of Great 
Britain has prefumed to offer to the confideration of his fellow 
citizenas—A propofition calculated to deftroy that ineftimable 
privilege of being tried by a jury of Twelve men, cafually 
drawn; and to fubftitute in its place a detachment from the 
Lords and Commons to be nominated by the crown. This too 
(who would think it?) under a pretence of removing all fuf- 
picion of party or influence. What? If the crown, in former 
times, has been able to gain a majority of both Houfes by the 
arts of corruption, may we not more reafonably fufpe& that 
they will be able to fecure a majority of this detached body - 
by which means, the perfon and property of the fubje& will 
be expofed to the arbitrary conftru€tion and decifion of a venal 
judicature, who will probably pay as little regard to truth and 
juitice, as the Roman judges did when under the influence of 
Pompey, and his colleagues of the triumvirate. 





We cannot fufficiently admire the confidence of this Writer, 
who would endeavour to perfuade the Reader that he is actuated 
by motives of public fpirit and patriot zeal. * I would not,’ 
fays he, * fubject the fortunes or liberties of offenders to the 


ordinary trial by judge and jury; left the one, in fuch cafes, 
fhould 
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fhould be fufpected of influence, or the other of ignorance. It 
may be feared that a judge will have fometimes an eye to that 
hand from whence he had his patent ; and a plain jury of free- 
holders may happen not to be fo well verfed in the arts of com- 
pofition, and figures of rhetoric, as to be able to trace out 
the exact meaning of thefe myfterious Writers, through all 
their inuendos, and double entendres. Men, whofe occupation 
is trade or hufbandry, cannot be fuppofed to be acquainted 
with the cant words, exetic phrafes, jibes, ironies, nicknames 
and metaphors, itt ufe among the factors of treafon and blaf- 
phemy ; all which, to men of education, and knowlege of the 
world, are neverthelefs as plain and intelligible as the moft 
fimple propofition.’ 

It is difficult to determine whether the bafenefs or abfurdi 
of thefe reflections is moft glaring. He would not fubjeé the 
fortunes or liberties of offenders to the ordinary trial by a jury; 
left their ignorance fhould be fo great, as to render them inca- 
pable of tracing out the exact meaning of myferious inuendos, 
&c. Which ignorance, from his own argument, would afford 
the delinquents the ftrongeft aflurance of preferving their for- 
tunes and liberties. But after all, we may venture to fay, that 
a libel will never anfwer the purpofe of its Author, fhould it 
be fo myfterious that twelve tradefmen of common fenfe were 
unable to trace its meaning. Admitting them, however, to be 
fo ftupid, yet the ** Men of education and knowlege of the 
world,” will be very ready to decypher it to them, and render 
it “as plain and intelligible as the moft fimple propofition.” 
Befides, this Writer does not, or will not, know, that the 
meaning of thefe dark inuendos is not only fet forth in the 
proceedings themfelves, but is afterwards illuftrated and ag- 
gravated with all the fkill and fubtlety of the profecutor’s coun- 
cil; and laftly explained by the wifdom of the reverend judge— 
And with all thefe advantages, can it be fuppofed that any 
twelve men will be at a lofs to determine the meaning of thefe 
double entendres, cant words, &c ? Shall a jury, with fuch affiftance, 
be thought capable of comprehending all the intricacies which 
occur in fuits-concerning property; fhall they be fuppofed ca- 
pable of underftanding all the niceties of law, in cafes of trea- 
fon and felony, where the lives of their fellow citizens depend 
on their verdict; and fhall they neverthelefs be thought too ig- 
Norant to try an indictment for a libel ? 


If we abolifh the ufe of juties in trials for libels, we may 
as well put the prefs under a general licence, which is, perhaps, 
what the Author would approve of. But the liberty of the 

refs has already been too far invaded by putting the lage under 
the fervile reftriction of a licencer—A badge of fervitude, which 
is 
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is alone fufficient to expofe our ridiculous .pretenfions to-free- 
dom. It is aftonifhing that the fame people, who by their:cla- 
mours procured a repeal of the Few Bill, fhould acquiefce in 
ftupid filence, and not attempt to obtain the repeal of a law, 
which holds genius and liberty in difgraceful fetters. 


But while we are thus warm in vindication of the liberty of 
the prefs, we at the fame time moft fincerely deplore the licen; 
tioufnefs with which it has of late been fo fhamefully abufed. 
When factious Writers. ufurp a prerogative of traducing eyery 
one who does not move within the fphere of their conneétions, 
and of facrificing private characters to political refentments, 
they merit all the feverity which the offended laws can inflict. 
Let their licentioufnefs be punifhed, but let not the liberty of 
the prefs be reftrained. But the fame pufillanimity which fears 
to bring libellers to juftice, fecretly aims at the deftruction of 
the prefs: for cowards always dare too little, or too much. 


We fhould not have taken fuch pains in expofing the flavifh 
principles of this Pamphlet, but that, to do juitice to the 
Writer, the pretended debate is in general managed with great 
addre’s, is interfperfed with many fenfible and judicious reflec- 
tions, and carries an appearance of a virtuous, candid and tem- 
perate intercourfe, which may render the incautious Reader 
more apt to imbibe the latent poifon, and confequently makes 


an antidote the more neceflary. R 
d @ 


Moral Tales, by M. Marmontel. 2 vols. 5s. Becket. 
* x * 


The Moral Tales of M. Marmontel, Tranflated from the French 
_ by C. Denis, and R. Lloyd. 2 vols. 5s. Kearfley. 





F all the fpecies of writing that come under the denomf- 
nation of Entertainment, there is none more interefting, 
and, at the fame time, more difficult than the charaéteriftic, 
To excel in it requires the moft perfect powers both of judg- 
ment and imagination. Either of thefe alone would be unequal 
to the tafk ; the moft corre& judgment would want variety, and 
the moft vigorous imagination would tranfgrefs the bounds of 
nature. We have an inftance of the latter in thefe characteriftic 
writings of Marmontel, which his Tranflators have miftakenl 
called Moral ‘Tales, With the fineft fenfibility, and the muft cre- 
ative fancy, he riots on the defcriptions of paffion, and is always 
animated in the difplay of bis charaCters, but they are frequent- 
ly too geheral—undiftinguifhed by thofe fine difcriminations of 
fund, thofe peculiar colourings of paifion and fentiment, that 
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vary, more or lefs, in every individual. Some of his charac- 
ters, moreover, are unnatural and inconfiftent; and upon the 
whole, they are painted too high. Paffion gives way to an 
abundance of defcription, and the fimplicity of nature is loft in 


the luxuriance of fancy. 


, As thefe Tales have been laid before the public in two 
Tranflations, we think it fufficient thus to charaéterize them ; 
and to enable our Readers to judge of the merit of the dif- 
ferent tranflations, we fhall quote the fame paflage from each. 


From the Anonymous Tranflation : 


¢ Chance had feated him at table next to a fair beauty, with 
Tanguifhing looks, and of extreme modefty and timidity. He 


was fenfibly touched; but he had on the other fide 


of hima 


Brunette, dazzling the beholders with her frefhnefs and vivacity. 
He had a great mind for the latter, yet was deeply fmitten 
with the former; and, on further confideration, would have 
preferred the fair beauty, had it not been for a certain Fe-ne- 


feai-quot which inclines him to the brown. This 


Fe-ne-fcai- 


guoi determined his choice. He fhewed her all the affiduities 
of warm gallantry: fhe received them with an air of inatten- 
tion, and as an homage that was due toher. Alcidonis was 
piqued at it. Whim, as well as paffion, is irritated by obr 
ftacles. Excited by the defire of pleafing, he formed all the de- 
light of the entertainment. Corinna, his charming brunette, 
faw thatthe ladies envied her her conqueft. She at length per- 
ceived the value of it, and fome looks of complacency infufed 


hope into the heart of her new lover.’ 
From the Tranflation by Denis and Lloyd : 


« Chance had placed him at table next to a charming crea- 
ture with beautiful fair hair, fweet languifhing blue eyes, with 
an extreme modeft meek countenance. He was yery much ftruck 
withher. But on the other fide of him fate a moft delightful 
beauty, with fine brown hair, whofe bloom and vivacity were 
ravifhing. He would be very well fatisfied with this, but then 
he liked that: in fhort, he would have preferred the fair, had 
it not been for the ‘fe-ne-fcais-quoi that inclined him to the 
brown. The Fe-e-feais-quoi determined his choice. He 


fhewed for her all the eagernefs of love and gallantry. 


She re- 


ceived his addrefles with an air of indifference, as a homage 


that was her due: Alcidonis was piqued at it: for 


fancy as 


well as paffion grows /fronger by refiftance. Animated with the 
defire of pleafing, he was the delight of the whole company. 
Corinna, his charming brown, plainly faw that the other ladies 
envied her her conqueft; which made it more valuable ; and 


certain 
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certain looks of tendernefs raifed great hopes in the heart of her 
new lover.’ ; 


The Reader will obferve, that fome of the expreffions printed 
‘n Italics, in the laft-quoted tranflation, are mere folecifins, 
and others abfolute nonfenfe. ‘The great fault of the tranfla- 
tion by Meffieurs Denis and Lloyd is careleffnefs ; but then the 


anonymous tranflation wants eafe. A tolerable one might be . 


made out of both. For inftance, the paflage above-quoted : 


¢ Chance had placed him at table next to a fair beauty, with 
{weet languifhing blue eyes, and of extreme modefty and timi- 
dity. He was fenfibly touched; but on the other fide of him 
fate a Brunette, whofe bloom and vivacity were ravifhing. He 
was ftrongly attracted by the latter, yet was {mitten with the 
former: in fhort, he would have preferred the fair, had it not 
been for a certain ‘fe-ne-fcais-quoi, which inclined him to the 
brown. This ‘fe-ne-/cais-quoi determined his choice : he fhew- 
ed her all the affiduities of gallantry: fhe received them with 
an air of indifference, as the homage that was her due. 
Alcidonis was piqued at it. Whim, as well as paffion, is irri- 
tated by obftacles. Animated with the defire of pleafing, he 
was the delight of the whole company. Corinna, his charm- 
ing Brunette, faw that the other ladies envied her the conqueft : 
this made it the more valuable; and certain looks of compla- 
cency raifed great hopes in the heart of her new lover.’ 


Upon the whole, we think the fenfe of the original is bef 
preferved in the anonymous Tranflation. L 


The Loves of Chareas and Callirrhoe. Written originally in Greek 
by Chariton of Aphrodifios: now firft tranflated into Englif. 
12mo. 2vols. 5:5. few'd. Becket and De Hondt. 





HE Editor of this work, in his preface, gives us the 
following account of it : 


‘ The original Greek manufcript, fuppofed to be tranfcribed 
in the thirteenth century, was found in the celebrated abbey at 
Florence ; intermixed with twenty-two other pieces by various 
authors ; among which are, Achilles Tatius, Longus, Xeno- 
phon Ephefias, and A‘fap’s Fables. The fubjects of the other 
treatifes relate to the Chriftian religion, or to the Byzantine 
hiftorians. It was imagined that another manufcript of Chari- 
ton was lodged in the Vatican library; but after the moft ftrict 
fearch, no fuch copy could be found. Many perfons of great 
erudition, particularly Father Montfaucon, and Mr. Burmann, 
were 
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were valtly defirous of feeing this work in print ; and. ufed their. 


utmoft endeavours to promote an edition of it, but without 
fuccefs. 


¢ But about forty years fince, Salvini and Cocchi, whofe lite- 
rary productions reflect great honour on their native country, 
tranfcribed very accurately, in the above-mentioned. abbey, the 
Greek manufcript of Chariton, with an intent to publifh it: a 
merit, however, which was referved for the very learned 


Mr. D’Orville of Amfterdam. 


© For that gentleman, after having vifited England and 
France, travelled into Italy; and getting acquainted,, in Flo- 
rence, with the above-mentioned Dr. Cocchi: this latter, with 
the humanity and politenefs which throw a luftre round the 
fcholar, not only fhewed him the copy he had taken of Chari- 
ton, with his own curious obfervations, and thofe of Salvini, 
upor it, but delivered al! thefe pieces into his hands, with full , 
liberty for bin? to publifh the whole. 


¢ Mr. D’Orville carrying thefe feveral pieces to Holland, was 
obliged, through a multiplicity of affairs, to fufpend, in a great 
meature, during fome years, his defign of preparing Chariton’ 
for the prefs: but eighteen years ago he fet ferioufly about it, 
and purfued the tafk with vaft application. Afterwards Mr. 
Reifkius, Arabic profeflor in Leipfick, and an intimate friend : 
of Mr. D’Orville, favoured him with a Latin tranflation of 
Chariton, with many curious emendations and conjectures : all 
which,»with the Greek original, and a furprizing variety of 
learnéd*notes, by Mr. D’Orville, were publithed by him ina 
very fair and voluminous quarto, at Amfterdam, Anno 1750. 
‘That work is dedicated to the late Prince of Orange, whofe 
moft amiable difpofition, and great love of learning and learned 
men, are well known. The munificence of that Prince gave 
Mr. D’Orville leifure to purfue, with eafe and chearfulnefs, his 
literary toils; for which he difcovers the deepeft fenfe of gra 
titude'in his. dedication to that excellent Prince.’ Thus far 
the Editor of this Tranflation. 


With refpect to the antiquity of Chzereas and Callirrhoe, we 
are very much in doubt about it. Soon after the refurrection of 
letters, at which time this work is faid to have been difcovered 
in the Florentine abbey, a ridiculous ambition prevailed among 
the learned, to put off their own performances as the works of 


ancient authors. The veneration for claffical names ran fo high, 
that many chofe to venture their productions in that botiom, 


and to enjoy in obfcurity that borrowed praife which the magic 
of the word ANTiQuiTy alone could confer on their writings. 
This ftealth was, indeed, in fome degree excufable, becaufe it 


9 was 
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was then univerfally believed that wifdom had: perifhed with the 


ancients, and that no modern could poflefs the powers of ge-— 


nius. 


We will not take upon. us, to. fay that the, Loves of Chareas 
and Callirrhoe was certainly introduced in this manner $, but, 
jn our opinion, bath the ftyle-of the Greek, and the colour of 
the fentiments, ftrongly indicate. its. modern. origin, 


It is not, however, worth contending about ;. for it is no- 


thing more than. a ridiculous: romance, in. which many of the, 


incidents, indeed, are ftrange and uncommon, but not the 
leaft air of probability is preferved: and it. is impoflible to read 
it without that,averfion which we have for every narrative that 
is apparently, incredible. 

The Editor informs us, that the Tranflation is the work of 
two of his daughters, who undertook it at firft by way of, tafk, 
for their improvement in the Italian language, from which they 
drew it,—We cannot by any means blame. an undertaking of 
fuch a_tendency ; and we think the only fault of the young 
Ladies’ exercife, is its too great, fidelity: It might have been 


as well if they had not adhered, quite, fo ftrictly to the ftructure 


of the language from which they tranflated thefe volumes. 


bL. 





On the End of Tragedy, according to Ariftotlé; an Effay, in twa 


Parts; read to a literary Societyin Glafgow, at their weekly meet= 
ings within the College. By James Moor LLD. Profeflor of 


Greek in the Univerfity of Glafgow. Glafgow printed, and, 


fold by Becket in London. 8vo. 1s. 


42 HTS little tract, written with equal learning and fagacity, 
does great honour toits Author, and fhews how neceflary 
itis for the true fcholar-to draw learning from the. fource, feeing 
it is fo liable to be corrupted in its progrefs through the channels 
of criticifm and tranflation. ‘The French have dealt very large- 
ly in both thefe manufactures ; but while they have rendered: 
ancient authors more generally known, they have certainly oc- 
calioned their works to.be lefs read in their original language, 
even by many of thofe who term themfelves fcholars ; who have 
often through indglence, been. contented to take up falfe opi- 
nions at fecond hand, and. to place too implicit a confidence in 
the fagacity of the critic, or the fidelity of the tranflator. Hence 
it muft neceflarily arife, that. if he who firft travels in the 
thorny paths of a Greek or Roman author, miffes his way, 
€very one that comes after him, more puzzled by the error of 
his predeceflor, deviates fill farther; miftakes are multiplied 
upon 
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upon miftakes, and falfe reafonings are built upon wrong prin 
ciples. 


There cannot be a ftronger proof of the truth of thefe ebfer- 
vations than the work now lying before us, which contains a 
moft learned and ingenious difcourfe on about two lines of Ari- 
ftotle’s Poetics, being the concluding part of a fentence in that 
work, which contains that great Critic’s definition of Tragedy. 


¢ This part of the definition,’ fays our Author, * in the 
Greek, is in thefe words: dia Edie « Dols TED RIVET ct Thy Tap 
ror grav Madnwarev xabaeow. “That is, according to the Latin 
tranflation of ViGtorius, * Per mifericordiam et metum confici- 
ens hujufmodi perturbationum purgationem;” or, according 
to Dacier’s French tranflation, ** Tragedie—par Je moyen de 
Ja Terreur, et de la Compaffion, acheve de purger en nous ces 
fortes des paffions, et toutes les autres femblables.” 


¢ Now the difficulty which they find here is, to explain in 
what manner Tragedy, by exciting the two paflions of Terror 
and Pity, at the fame time refines and purifies them: or,, in 
what fenfe we are to underftand that Tragedy propofes to re- 
fine and purify thefe two paffions by the very means of exciting 


themy 


"The Author then proceeds to fhew how abfurdly Dacier- and 
Du Bos have argued on this doétrine of the purgation of the 
paffions of pity and terror, as well as others, by the means of 
exciting thofe paffions in tragedy ; a doétrine which Corneille, 
though he never called in queftion the interpretation of thefe 
words of Ariftotle, had good fenfe enough, and ingenui 
enough, todeclare, that he could not comprehend. “The Ef- 
fay then goes on, as follows: 


¢ Now, after all the pains and labour which the critics, 
commentators, and poets, have taken about this fame purzation 
des paffions par la Tragedie ; and notwithftanding the Abbé du 
Bos fancies ‘* que l’on a dit dans tous les temps que la Tragedie 
purgeoit les paffions ;” I am going to venture to aflert, that at 
Jeaft Ariftotle never faid fo; and fhall prove, if [am not much 
miftaken, that there is not in his words the fmalleft foundatien 
for imagining he maintained that this purgateon des paffions was 
the proper effect intended to be produced by Tragedy; and, 
that the whole of this fpecious fancy is no more than a chimera 
of the moderns, arifen from this, that the words of Ariftotle 
have been totally miftranflated ; which thefe critics, amidft all 
their ftudy of the paflage, have never given themfelves the 
trouble to enquire into; though a very little attention to the 
propriety of the Greek language would, in this cafe, have 
faved 
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faved them a vaft deal of pains, and freed’ them from a world 
of embarraflment. 


© I mean, that in the fentence dia EAée xai O¢6x MEpniver a THY 
tov TouTov ralnwatwy xalaeosv, the three laft words, rasta» 
wabnuctwv xa0aecw, have been, each of them, altogether mif- 
taken. For roiovrwy does not refer to the preceding words 
tafe xa! Oc€x; nor does wabnuolrav mean paffions ; nor xf ae- 
eva purification or refinement, The miftaking of radnuc ray 
has drawn in along with it the miftake of the other two words. 
The tranflators have not attended to the propriety of the Jan- 
guage in the different acceptation of the two words toGos and 
THON Ce 

This opinion concerning the fenfe of the word tra$yucdray 
in the context, the learned Author fupports by an appeal to 
the conftant ufage of all the chief Greek writers. He fhews that 
the word which Ariftotle uniformly ufes to exprefs the paffions, is 
méOn, and that by rabnwara is always meant idferings or cala- 
miti¢s; which he confirms by quotations from Herodotus, Thus 
cydides, arid Diottyfius of Halicarnaflus. The fenfe, therefore, 
of thefe words of Ariftotle’s concerning the End of Tragedy, 
he concludes to be, that ‘ it propofes to effect the removal of 
fuch calamities out of human life by means of exciting the paf- 
fions of pity and terror. 


¢ And thus, continues he, I will venture to affert, that Ariftotle 
has, in as plain and precife words, as the Greek language could 
poffibly have enabled him to do, defined that to be the final end and 
aim of Tragedy, which I believe, every body readily enough ap- 
prehends it to be, and even thofe very critics themfelves, when 
they are not immediately under the bias and warp of imagina- 
tion, with which they had been prepofleffed by that falfe un- 
examined tranjation which I have juft now been endeavouring 
to rectify.’ | 


Common fenfe, as well as the fidelity of tranflation, the 
rules of grammar, and juftice of criticifm, muf obligeevery 
impartial reader to concur with the learned Glafgow Profeflor 
in his interpretation of this paflage; a paflage df the greateft 
importance, not merely affording an opportunity to difplay the 
ingenuity of verbal criticifm, but containing the opinion of 
Ariftotle concerning the End and Intention of Tragedy,’ which 
fhould certainly be, to draw a moral from an example. 


In order to have added to the perfpicuity of this Effay, we 
could have wifhed that the Author had laid the whole fentence, 
as it ftands in Ariftotle, before the Reader; by which the pro- 
priety of bis own interpretation would have appeared ftill 
Rev. Jan. 1764. F 3 ftronger, 
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{fronger, as it would have fhewn that roo%rav could not refer 
to the words, which indeed precede it according to the free- 
dom of ftylé, but which, according to the ftrictnefs of con- 
ftruction, are fubfequent. Ariftotle’s definition at large is in 
thefe words : | 


—_ Egw_ ay Toarwdace febenoss Teng ews Cmedusat Hy TEAELES, [AEE 

Bos EXONS, NOC Eve ACYW, HXwors tases Tw erdwy ty ross [40pt~ 
‘ teas = > ‘ 

as dowvluv, % weds emaylearas, wrrAw dv thea, Debs mecasvera 


THY TAV TObKBT WY mal nrcloy wal eee by. 


This fentence, Jiterally conftrued, like a fehool-boy’s lef- 
fon, it is plain, would run thus: 


Teayodid w Tragedy therefore, esiv piunois meakws omedet- 
as % Tercias, is the imitation.of a ferious and entire action ; 
peysdos exuons, having due )greatnefs, [* nducpevw. Aoyw, by 
pleafurable language, qweis ease Tuy crdwy Ev TOVS: popsoss OCur- 
rw, each of the ferms adling feparately in their parts,] x -1e- 
exiwaca and endeavouring to effect tiv xalaeow the remo- 
val, tov roretwy rafnucrwy, of the like calamities, x d+ erayle- 
Asas, not by narration, aAAw ds ctw % Dobx, but by pity and 
terror. | | 


The fecond part of this Effay contains a learned inveftigation 
of the original of the word Kafaeois, tending to confirm the 
above interpretation, and fhewing the nice propriety with which 
Ariftotle ules it in this place. On the whole, we cannot but 
applaud the labours of the ingenious Profeflor, earneftly recom- 
mending them to the notice of all thofe who are, or would en- 
deavour to be, critics and fcholars. 


* The two claufes between crotchets relate merely to the form of the 
ancient Greek tragedy. C, 
7 ome) P 
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pire | POETICAL. 
Art. 1, Poems. By William Mafon, M. A. 8vo. 4 ,} 





; Horsfield. 


TELLS .3s,a collection of all the poems Mr. Mafon has hitherto 
3. publifhed, ‘except Isrs an “Elegy, and his Ode on ‘the Duke of 
“Nc Weapte’s Inftallation ;  both'of whieh, probably, are fapprefied from 
pie gttist erfrom pohitital confiderations. ! i ebero® sive 
He tt rothiog new, except the’foliowing dedicatory Sonnet to the © 
cPaggliort! 'dernels ; | 


= 


SONNET. 





PoETICAL. 


§ ON. N.E T. 


D’ARCY, tothee, whate’er of happier vein, 
Smit with the love of fong, my youth ‘effay’d; - 
This verfe devotes from Afton’s fecret fhade, 
Where letter’d Eafe, thy gift, endears the fcene, 
Here, as the light-wing’d moments glide ferene, 
I weave the bower, around the tufted mead, 
In carelefs flow the fimple path-way lead, 
And ftrew with niany a rofe the fhaven green, 
So, to deceive my folitary days, 
With rural toils ingenuous arts I blend, 
Secure from envy, negligent of praife, 
Yet not unknown to Fame, if D’Arcy lend 
His wonted fmile to dignify my lays, 
The Mufes’ Patron, but the. Poet’s Friend. L . 


Art. 2. An Epifile to the Irreverend Mr. C——s C I, in 
his own Style and Manner. 4to. 1s. Nicoll. 
, L. 


A fifhwoman abufing a night-man. 


Art. 3. The Fumble, A Satire.  Addreffed to the Rev. Mr. 
Ch—rch-ll. 4to. 1s. Johnfton. 


The beft part of this poem is the Author’s addrefs to the Reviewers, 
which, from a difpofition truly Chriftian, we fhall, therefore, quote in 
his favour : 

Ye fage Reviewers, who in council fit, 

Sole Arbitrators of the Prize of Wit; 

Who keep the literary world in awe, 

With iron-rod, yourfelves above the law: 

Whofe garrets, like fome giant’s den of yore, 

Are hung with wretches’ Jimbs, and ftain’d with gore 
Ye wife and fkilful Veterans who are fure 

To know my ftyle, tho’ [ ne’er wrote before : 

By intuition wondrous, at firit fight, 

Can tell that black is black, and white is white; 
Or if you pleafe to thew your learned knack 

By rules, prove black is white, and white is black. 


or the Satirift grows a little dull; but he foon refumes his ufual 
pirit : 








Ah Thwackums!..may I hope your birchen rage 
Will {pare the breech of inexperienc’d age? 
* * 


Or may I hope if "tis my lucklefs fate, 

‘Tho’ all-unwitting to incur your hate, 
The-critic fword that you'll with mercy draw, 
And cut my head off at a fingle blow ? 


This is the firlt Author we ever mét with, who ha@the prace to owa 


himfelf a blockhead. By thé followihg couplér’hé has both owned it, 
and’ proved it in the fame breath :’ ) 


As well ¥t may Be fala, becaufe my head 
Js none of th’ wifeft, all men’s effe a¥eTead. 


F 2 rt. 
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Art. 4. The Complaint. An Appeal of Arithors to the Court of 
Apollo. In Two Epifiles to. Fidelio. ator: ¥8«..Wilfon and 
Fell. 

Thou write'Bpiftles, and bed —n'd! 
Write Epigrams for Cutlers : | 
None will + with thy nonfenfe fhammi‘d, © 
But Chambermaids and Butlers. 
"In the next world expeé& dry blows; 


No tears fhall wath thy ftains out. 
Horace will tweak. thee by the nofe, 














































And Pheebus beat thy brains out. Tom Brown. 1, 
Art. 5. The Ceftus of Venus; or the Art of Charming. A Poem. 
. 4to. 1s. Cabe. 


The Maker of thefe rhymes‘has, like a genuine Bungler, “undertaken 
to teach an art he does not underftand.- However, the man feems to 
njean well, and he has treated the three under-mentioned Ladies in the 


manner they deferve : 


Mifs Affectation, Prettinefs and Pride, 
In ftudied grace may hang the head afide. 


But had they hanged the Poet too, he had never been guilty of writing 
 - ‘the following: couplet : f 
i | Oh, learn, ye Fair, to fing ; your foft-ton’d voice 
E’en Nature ‘form’d in mafic to rejoice. 
What a Conjurer! E’en Nature, fays he, who, to be fure, fcarce was 
ever known to form any thing, e’en fhe form’d them. 
By and by the Ladies fingers receive an invitation from a fet of 
ftrings 3 
" the ftrings invite 
Your finely-tapering fingers’ preflure light. 
Prefently the faid Ladies’ fingers play at fee-faw with our fouls, and 
make ’em go up and down, up and down like a pair of fmith’s bellows: ! 
Rais’d on the rifing notes, our fouls afpire, 
And now fubfiding into love, retire 
| On dying ftrains. 
But Joy, like a bluftering bully, breaks the peace, “by givin ) 
an ugly flap between the fhoulders; and all this at of pt panties i 
nefs, without any reafonable provocation : 
. Wak’d by the fprightly air, 
In jocund midod, Joy flaps the back of Care. 

















This fagacious Gentleman tells us, that Sculpture i os? E 
mal without a tail : — pture is a mifchievous onl : 
. Sculpture cunnin 

Defpairs each various attitude to seek ; o1 

Author as he is of the art of charming, he reprefents th i | ve 
: ? e Ladies danc- 

ing naked, for, fayshe, they appear in ey ee sreniies = ot rg be 

Or 


tured youth, as Venus did to Paris : 
$0 








PoETICAL. a 


So to the Trojan’s eyes, divinely bleft, 
Venus in ftately- pe bes fhone confeft ! 
They are likewifé much;obliged to him for his .defcription of their fen- 
fibility : 
. To each fine feeling all alive and warm | 
There, Ladies, there’s your art of charming!" Le, 
Art. 6. Filial Piety... Poem, Folig,. 6d. Flexney. 


A mock-heroic, not altogether deftitute of humour, as will appear 
from the foliowing paffage: 
— Thus.oft when Boreas blows, 
‘Thro’ London’s chinks, hail, fleet, or fnow ; Fve feen 
With chattering teeth, with lips of livid hue, 
With back fcarce fhelter’d by three dozen threads, 
A Being fing of Colin’s cold difdain. 
Whom, had the Fates in form of Halfpence-come, 
T’unbar the bolts of ‘hofpitable Giles, 
The gracious Saint that mendicants adore ; 
Not all the wealth of Spaniards could have won 
From tempting flockbed. : 
an is the parent to whom this droll Writer addreffes his Filial 
iety. — 
Art.7. The Voice of Britain. Folio. 6d. -Wilfon and Fell, | 
Not the voice.of Britain, but of oneof the long-ear'd milky mothers 
of Moorfields, braying about the late royal marriage. L. 
Art) 8. Folly, a Satire on the Times... Written by a Fool, &c. 
4to. 2s. Pridden.’ 
The contents of this pamphlet are agreeable to the title-page. z le. 
Art. 9. Liberty and Intereft...A burlefque Poem on the prefent 
Times. 4tov 1s. Fletchers &c.. . 
We read the following couplet, concerning this Gentleman's Mafe, 
with great fatisfaction ; | rr 
Her books fhe tore, and burnt her pen, 
And vow’d fhe’d never write again. Le 








scot eo PORTICAL-PROSE. 

Art. 10. Fhe Meffiah; attempted from the German of Mr. Klop- 
ftock. To which is prefixed his Introduction on Divine 
Poctry. Small 8vo. 2 Vols. 6. Dodfley, &c. 


The late Mrs. Collyer tranflated part of this work a little before her 
ceath, and “it is now publiffied by her hufband, ‘who tranflated the re- 
Mainder. : lhe 

Thofe who approve of what is elegantly frmple; whether in fentiment 
Or compofition, who like»profe'when it is'profe, and verfe when it is 
bef will by no means.relith thofe performances that. are a medley of 

oth; and for.us, we could.as foon read a folio of German Divinity as 
One of thefe’'German poems, ferved up in this hathed condition... . _. 
' F 3 We 
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We doubt not, however, there are fome ranting Spirits, who may 
foar with the Author and the Tranflator * beyond the vifible diurnal 
{phere’—Some precious fouls, who will read thefe- moving pages.‘ with 
extatic tremors, with {weet and rapturous fenfations, while dawning feli- 
city breaks in upon them.’ Some tender Lady fhail cry * Whither fhall 
I retire to bear the pleafing-~joyful grief? when fhe ‘ beholds this abyfs, 
this wide abyis of jay.’ 

To fuch we leave this performance, convinced that the Poets of every 
nation have been the greateit enemies to the religion of their country, 
when with the prevailing fyfem they have incorporated the fables of 
their own invention, and rendered that an obje&i of imagination which 
fhould fupport its credibility by reafon and philofophy. In this refpea, 
Plato was in the right, when he propofed to banifh the Poets from his 
Republic. 

‘Chere is, moreover, another mifchief, which arifes from the flyle of 
fuch motley performances as, thefe. As well thofe who read, as thofe 
who write them, infenfibly fall into the fame turgid and declamatory 
manner, in compofitions of a diferent kind; and the confequence is 
prejudicial to our language, Thus Mr, Collyer, (who has elfewhere 
Shewn himfelf a fenfible and agreeable Writer) warm from the flowing 
ectafies of the Mefhiah, addrefies his Majefly, in the dedication, with the 
fgme poetical language: : 

» *€ May the pleafing glow of felf-approbation, which Providence has 

implanted m the foul bent on doing good, be never damped by the 
{peeches of Folly. | 

» ** May Envy and Malice fly before you, and, ftruck by the Virtues 

“that beft adorn a throne, blufh, faint, and die !” Le 
6 





THEATRICAL. 


‘Art. 11. No One’s Enemy but his Own. A Comedy in Three Aas. 

| Svo. rs. 6d. Vaillant. . 

This piece is not wholly deitimte of comic humour, and it may boaft, 
atleaft, of one new character: but it had no great fuccefs on the itage. 


Art. 12. What we mufi all come to; a Comedy in two Adts.” 
8vo. 1s. Vaillant. 


“Written by the fame Author*, and brought upon the flage at the 
fame time with the other, but with till lefs fuccefs. Neverthelefs it cone 
tains fome jatt fatire on cersain fafhionable foibles, and a ridiculous {pecies 
of falfe tafte. It.is too trifling, however, to deferve the name of comedy. 


* Arthur Murphy, Efq hi, 


Art.13. Patrictifm!, A Farce. As it is performed by his Ma- 
jefy’s Servants. 8vo. 6d. Nicoll. 


The wit of this piece, in our opinion, confifts in the Prologue ad 
Fipilogue, whicheare humourous enotigh. As to the Faree itlelf, it is an 
awkward attenypt to ridicule the leading Perfonages of the Minortys 
and cannot be faid, with any propriety, to be acted by his Majeflys 


» 


Servants, They, in truth, ave acting a Farce of a very difierest 


nature. : ocr 
. g Rod Ade 
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Art. 14. 4 Colleétion of thé Suepplies,:and. Ways and Means, from 
the Revolution to the prefent-Time. By a Member of Parlia- : 
ment. r2mo. 3s. R. Davis, Newbery, &c. ' 

As a knowlege of the fupplies, with the ways and-means for raifing 
them, mutt be ufeful to every member of the community, the Compiler 
of the prefent collection, with good reafon, takes it for gran:ed, that’ 
this work will be very acceptablé to the’ public: the fervices and fms” 
being fpecified, and each year, with the refpeétive dates dittinguithed, 
in a new and concife manner.——In order to render his book more cor-’ 
reét, he aflures us, that he has,compared ‘the feveral parts with the! 
Journals; and this he has performed with the laudable view. of doing 
real fervice to his brother membets; who certafnly may receive’all the 
intended advantage, by coniulting fo tfeful a colleétion. 3 a. 

? 





Art.15. An Effay on Paper Circulation; and a Scheme propofrd 
for Supplying the Government with Twenty Millttns, without any 
Loan or new Tax. 8vo. 18. Nicoll. | 


The fcheme here propofed, appears to. be well worthy of public at- 
tention. The Author premifes many judicious obfervations cotcerning 
the nature of Public Credit, the meaning of which words are generally 
mifunderftood. He undertakes to thew, that the rifing and filling’ OF 
the Stocks, no mote affects Publit Credit, than the rifg ard falling 
commodities endangers ‘the property af a Landholder.. The real feun- 
dation of Public Credit, fays he, re&s upon the good- Fai:h'of the Par- 
liament, joined to the probability of their being able to fulfil their en- 
gagements. Public Credit therefore, whatever flight and temporary 
calamities the State may fuffer, muff ever remain ‘firth ahd’ unfiaken, 
while the majority of the Legrilature-continue hotieit? aide -nét bos- 
row beyond what the value of the fund pledved for repayment can bear. 
He maintains, that Public Credit, might fourith independent. of the mo- 
neyed men, and that it would even profper more, without, their agifance 
than by any joint co operation.of theirs. ‘To fuperfede the neceflity at 
their afliftance, he propofes, * Jhat.a million be iflued.and circulated jo 
bills or notes upon the credit of Parliament, withaut, allowing any in- 
tereft upon them, or without theaid of the Bank; by appointing an of- 
fice where thefe notes fhould be paidandemand, . That fix or more Com- 
miflioners be chofen by ballot, ‘by the Houfe of Commons, excluiively, 
to have the dire€tion and management. of the whole cistulation.—-Thar 
the eftablifhment be. called,, (He Bank oF THE “PARLIAMENT. OF 
Great Bret atn—That the Parliament Notes be accepted in pay menis 
by all offices under the'Government; and that it bg, declared felony in 
the Commiflioners to iffue Notes,above the value of the {um allowed by 
Parliament, unlefs for, real fums of gold and filver deposited in the 
hands of their:Cathiers. That, as a fund for the prompt payment. of 
thefe Notes, a hundred thoufand, potinds in cath fhould,be,depofited in 
the Bank ;,-which fum will befufagient to anfwer.al! occafional demands. 
— That, the, Bank, being once effablifhed, the’ Commjfianers .frould 
foon after petition the Parliament, to order the annoal inyeret dire. to the 
Public Creditors, to be paid at their Bank, which: wouly givethem the 
command of three millions of paper, as it does at prelent. to she, Com- 
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pany of the Bank of England, who have the ufe of it, without making 
the Ieaftacknowlegement for it. He concludes, that the circulating of 
one million in Notes, by this method, would alfo be found lefs expenfive 
than the allowing an jntereft of three per Cent, upon them, and folicit- 
ing the afiftance of the Bink to give them acurrency. An intereft of 
three per Cent. upon a million of pounds, is 30,c001. but the charge 
of circulating a million by anew Bank would hardly amount to 20,000, 
—The Author adds feveral propofitions for extending his {cheme, by 
making it a means by which great part of the National Debt might be 
fpeedily paid off, and many other good purpofes effetted. Upon the 
whole, this Eflay contains many fenfible propofitions, which might be 
improved for the public benefit, if the unhappy divifions among the 
Great, would give them leifure to attend to the general good. 





Art. 16. Serious Thoughts on the Ingratitude and Injuftice of the 
Oppofition againft Lord Bute, With an Atiempt to prove, That 
we never were fo happy as during his Lordfhip’s Adminiftration. 
4to. 6d, Flexney. ; 

Tronical, The Author laughs at every part of Lord Bute’s minifterial 
conduct; and, fometimes, with 4 tolerable good grace, tho’ he is not 
quite a Swift. Soom re ‘ 


Art. 17. Definitions and Axioms relative to Charity, charitable In- 
fritutions, aud the Poor's Laws. Ina Series of Letters to Willi- 
am Fellowes, Efq; . Qecafioned by a Pamphlet, entitled, Confi- 


derations on the fatal. Effedts of the prefent Excefs of public’ 


Charity to a trading Nation. By Samuel Cooper, M, A. 
late Fellow. of Magdalen College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 
2s, fewed. Sandby. | ibs : 


The Author of thefe Letters appears to be a fcholar and-a man of {pe- 
gulation. They are wesitten in defence of our charitable inftitutions, 
and are penned with good fenfe and benevolerice. Neverthelefs, we 
are obliged to acknowlege, that they are too defultory and diffufive, 
infomuch that the force of the argument is weaened by a tedious pro- 
lixity, and frequent digreffion.. As the fubje&t of thefé Letters’ is di- 
vided into fo many parts, it is impoffiblé for us to give the Reader an 
abftract of our Author’s fentiments within any tolerable compafs, we 
muoft therefure refer thofe who are curious to be acquainted with thém, 
ty the work itfelf., His account, however, of the Magdalen chutity, 
deferves to be tranfmitted. According to this Writer, “¢ It appéars, that 
from the commencement of this charity, Auguft to, 1758, to'Feb' 26, 
1761, two hundred and eighty-one have been received ‘into the hdpile ; 
of whom twenty-five nave teen reconciled and reftored to ‘their friends ; 
eight have been difmiffed to fervices ; four have died with all the marks 
of unfeigned contrition ; ten have proved Junati¢, (a fad and’fréqitent 
confequence of taking mercury); pine never returned from the ‘holpi- 
tals to which they were fent to be cured; nine have been’diftniffed up- 
on reafonable views of advantage; ten, becaufe they were dneafy under 
confinement, though pot otherwile blameable in their conduct; forty- 
one for irsegularigies, among!t which want of temper has been the cone 
fuon evils and pne hundred and five remained in the hodle.’ If this 
| | | calculation 
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cxiculation is juft, the Writer's defence of this inftitution may be allow- 


ed to be well founded. BR d. 


MIsCELLANEOUWS. 


Art. 18. The Botanift’s and Gardener’s new Dictionary; containing 
the Names, Claffes, Orders, Generic Charaéters, and Specific 
Diftinétions of the feveral Plants cultivated in England, accord- 
ing to the Sy/tem of Linnaeus; direéting the Culture of each Plant, 

_ deferibing its fingular Virtues and Ufes, and explaining the Terms 
peculiar to Botany and Gardening. In which 1s alfo comprifed, a 
_ Gardener’s Calendar, . directing the whale appr wc» the Flower- 
Garden, the. Seminary, the. Fruit-Garden, the Kitchen-Garden, 
theG teers and the Stove. To which is prefixed, an Intro- 
duction to the Linnean Syfem of Botany, explaining the Theory of 
that Syftem, and the Names and Charaéters ‘of all its Claffes and 

- Orders. By James Wheeler, ‘Gardenerand Nurfery-man in 

Gloucefter. 8vo. 6s. Owen, &c. a 


Notwithftanding Mr. Wheeler profeffes, that ‘ however this book may 
be confidered as a colleétion from other books; it is not, ‘hor -was 
ever intended, an abridgment, or imitation, of any one book, yet puab- 
lithed,’ yet we cannot help confidering it, as little more than an abridg- 
ment of Miller’s Dictionary. To many Readers, however, it will, 
doubtlefs, be confidered, as a very ufeful abridgment, on accountof its 
reduced fize and price.. Thofe, indeed, who expeét to find in it, many 
additions to whas Mr. Miller and others had before publifhed, or many 
important difcoveries, .the refult of Mr. Wheeles’s own experience, will, 
we are afraid, be difappointed, What real merit this compilation pre- 
tends to, is thus infifted on in the preface. ‘ The two,Didtionaries of 
Botany and Gardening, fays he, that have speak =v, in our lan- 
guage, are confefledly antiquated. The Linnean fyftem of Botany, 
which is now univerfally eftablithed, and rey Hrorw by all fuch as 


would underftand Plants, was not known when Mr. Bradley’s Diétionary 


of Plants was publifhed, Mr. Miller’s Gardener's Dictionary went 


through feveral editions, prior to the eftablifhment of that fyftem ; and, 
indeed, in all the editions of Mr. Miller’s Dittionary, except the lait, 
little notice is taken of the Linnzan fyitem, or of the Linnzan names 
or characters of plants. In the Gardener's Diétionary no particular 
fyitem of Botany is obferved, though the Author gives, in fome mea- 
fure, into every fyftem. In the Jaft edition of that work, the fyftem of 
Linnzus is, indeed, for the moft part, adopted, fo far as regards the 
generic names and charaéters; butthen, many of the fpecies of. Lin- 
nzus are treated as diftin&t genera; and in afcertaining, defcribing, 
and arranging the fpecies of the feveral genera, no one ae me- 
thod, is, followed, but.ase fyftems alt promi‘cuoufly jumbled together, 
and that without any régard to the natural arrangement of plants. 

‘ In a, work of this Kind, he proceeds, it is neceffary that fome one 
only fyftem of Botany be followed; and itis chiefly in this particular 
that thefe theets boaft a preference over the Dictionaries of Bradley and 
Miller, Here the fyftem of Linnzus is fcrupuloufly adhered to, his {pe- 
sific as well as generic characters are exhibited, andthe natural —— 
the 
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his arrangement of the fpecies preferved. But this book can claim 
other advantages over the books already mentioned, befides this necef- 
Mary piet® of uniformity. Many articles are added, not to be found in 
thofe books, fome of them diftinét.genera of plants, cultivated in the 
Englifh gardens, but many more of them explanations of botanic terms. 
A capital circumftance which may be mentioned in favour of this book, 
is, that of having all the Englifh names of the feveral genera and f{pe- 
cies treated of, entered in their proper places, with references to their 
refpective Latin names, Other improvements peculiar to it are, the 
Gardener’s Calendar, and the ufes of plants inferted in the body -of 
the work.’ 

We fhall-only add, that the Author has prefixed to this Dictionary, 
an Introduétion to the Linnzan fyfem of Botany; but, in this, there 
is nothing more than hath been already often communicated to the pub- 
lic. On the whole, Mr, James Wheeler, Nurfery-man in Gloucefter, 
is rather to be confidered as a Book-maker, than as an Author. 


Art. 19. The Hiftory of Prime Minifters and Favourites in Eng- 
land; from the Conque/t down to the prefent Time: With Reflec- 
tions on the fatal Confequences of their Mifconduét ; and political 
Deduftiens on the Perpetuity of Freedom in the Englifh Conftitu- 
tiom afcertained and vindicated from the Defpotifm affected by any 
of our Sovereigns. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Kearfly.. 


There is a fet of under-rate Geniufes, who, not having power to 
firike any thing out of themfelves, ‘are obliged to live by the times, and 
to acquire their little ftock of knowlege for the day. | If a Minifter is 
fuppofed to engrofs amore than ordinary fhare of -his Sovereign’s confi- 
dence, immediately they fly to the Index of their Englifh Hiftory, and 
colleé& every agecdote concerning the Gaveitons and Spencers, the De 
la Pooles and the Buckinghams. Such is the Author of the collection 
before us, which 1s a kind of epitome of the Enghfh Hiftory, without 
any juft or {pirited application. Indeed, we formed no very favourable 
opinion of’ the work from the outfet, which runs thas’: 

« All nations, whatever their form of government may be, feem to 
acree in this notion, that it is better to havea good'than a happy Prince: 
whence, upon mature confideration, we may call it hot merely a notion, 
but as inftin& or law of nature, whereby mankind-are aCuated to with 
ardently, thatthofe whom it hath pleafed Providence’to fet over them as 
Rulers, may, upon all occafions, ftwdy and confult/ their seal intereit 
and welfare. And, indetd, Pritices’ themfelves,’' if ‘they would but 
{ometimes bend their thoughts to’ferious reflections, cannot help feel- 
ing the emotions of interior conviction, that jit is more glorious: to live 
in the memory of pofterity, as good than happy; the-firlt being the ge- 
nuine refult of pure virtue ; the fecond, the delufive fport of capritious 
Fortune.’ at 7 
‘ From this extraordinary philofophy, which, by the bye, is {carce in- 
telligible, one may reafonably expect-as extraordinary politics. We 
are at a lofs to know what he meansiby faying, that goodnefs * is the 
genuine refult of pure virtue.” This feems running the circle; and he 
might as well have faid, that virtoeé was the genuine refult of pure 
goodnefs, But why mutt goodne/s and dappine/s be thus contradillin- 
* guilhed ? 
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guifhed? Inftead of telling us, that happinefs is ** the delufive fport 
of capricious Fortune, which is downright nonfenfe, ‘would it not have’ 
been better ar od to have #gued, that happinefs-was the refult of 
goodnefs? Shaftfbury has written an excellent treatife to prove, that 
virtue is the happinefs of every human Being; and, ‘with deference to’ 
our Author, goodnef$, in a moral fenfe, is but another name for virtue. 


Art. 20. Each Sex in their Humour: Or, the Hiftories, of the Fa- 
milies of Brightley, Finch, .Fortefcue, Shelburne, ‘and Stevens. 
Written by a Lady of Quality, whilft fhe was abroad on her 
‘ Travels, and found among her Papers fince’ her’ deceafe. 
12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Noble. © ont Ly th 
. Pretty love-ftories, invented or related, as it is faid, by a Lady of 
quality, and entitled, Each Sex in their Humour ; as much as to fay, 
Love is the humour of both fexes,—and doubtlefs it is, at aproper, and 
fometimeés an improper, feaion of life. The faéts, whether real or ima-’ 
ginary, are not ill related: and, on the whole, the performance may 
be read by.a Lady, without fear of meeting with any thing to offend: 
her delicacy, and with a juft expeétation of finding many ‘fentiments 
that will afford her both enteitainmént and inftrugiona. oO. : 


Art. 21. Anew Hiftory of London, from its Foundation to the pre 
fent Year. Being a-ufeful Companion for Strangers sand’ Foreign- 
ers, defirous of being acquainted with the Curtofitzes of this great 
Metropolis.’ By the Rev. George Reeves, .M. A,; Lmibel~ 
lithed with ‘eight elegant Copper-plates. » gamozi2s. 6d. 
bound. ' Kearfley, &c. °°" **! 0b yuu 
Thofe who cannot afford to purchafe the larger Accoutits of our Me- 

tropolis, may content themfelves with this Compendium. \ ‘. 


Art.22. A Letter to the Hon. the Commiffioners, of bis Majefty’s 
Gu/fioms.., By William Stewardfon. 8vo, 1s, Printed for 
the Author... « -. | Ws 3 


Mr. Stewardfén'complains, thatewhereas, by means. of ‘his,informa- 
tion, a very material fraud was detected, in regard.to the | bounties on 
fail-cloth, and :a-confiderable {um thereupon recovered, by the Commifii- 
oners of the Cuftoms, one half.of which he conceives tg be'legally due to 
him, the Informer,—yet was he allowed but’one fixth part of the mo- 
ney fo recovered :—although it feems* he afterwards Obtained a farther 
confideration: He alledges, howéver, that the Commiflioners: are fill 
greatly in his debt, more efpecially for lofs of time, and other damage 
fuftained ‘by him, in the tedious. profecution of this affair : and he far- 
ther fets forth, ‘that iniead of being properly encouraged and rewarded 
for his affidgity in this bufinefs, he was rather di/countenanced by thofe 
whofe office and duty it pit: Sa to take care that his Majefty be not 
defrauded of his revenue. ow far the Gentlemen of the Cuftoms 
are really to blame, with refpe€& to their treatment of this Complainant, 
(who, by the way, feems to have behaved a little oddly himfelf) we 
cannot pretend: to conclude, from this reprefentaton of the matter, 
which 
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which only affords a view of one fide of the queftion: neither doth a 
cafe of this nature properly come before our Court. Bat as Mr. Stew- 
ardfon hath at laft refolved, (finding all other methods unfuccefsful) to 
have recourfe to the law—‘ that wltima ratio populi,’ fays he, ‘ that der- 
nier refart, that laft refource of the people, againft violence, injaftice, 
and oppreffion ;\—fo we doubt not but the merits of ‘the caufe will be 
_ }yesightly determined, by the verdi&t of an Englifh Jury. 


Art. 23. Obfervations eoncerning the Execution of Criminals, con- 

vited of capital Offences. The Conduét of Sheriffs enquired in- 
equences attending a Military 
rates of Great Britain of all 
_ Denominations. Wrote-in 1751, but never before publifhed, 


to, with a foort View. of the Ma: 
Power. Addreffed to the Magi/ 


Small 8vo. 6d. Nicoll. 


The Author has fome judicious remarks on the exemplary folemnity 


proper to be obferved at the public execution of criminals; and on the 


impropriety and danger of introducing the military power in fupport of 


them, ‘Thefe obfervations are founded on ‘the conduct of Alderman 


Janflen, who, with fo much {pirit and judgment, executed the office of 


Sheriff of London, in the year 1749. 
Art. 24. An Effay on the Study of Literature. Written originally 


in French, by Edward Gibbon, jun. Efq; now firft tranflated’ 


into Englifh. Small 8vo. 2s. fewed. Becket. 
OF this ingenious treatife we gave.our Readers fome account, ja our 


XXVth volume, page 224; we have now only to add, that the tranfla- 


tion, tho’ evidently done by another hand, is not altogether unworthy 
of the original, . 


Art. 25. A Letter from Dr. Stukeley to Mr. Macpherfon, on bis: 


Publication of Fingal and Temara, with a Print of Cathmor’s 
Shield. 4to. 6d: Becket. : 


A letter of acknowlegements fromthe learned Doftor to Mr. Mac- 
pherfon, for the pleafure he received from thofe fine remains of antie 
quity, Fingal and Temora. It contains. feveral {craps of high conjece 
tere, and old tradition. a 


Art. 26. Remarks upon the Life, Character, and Behgviour of the 


Rev. George Whitefield, as written by himfelf, from the Time of 


bis Birth, to the Time he departed from his Tabernacle. Demon- 
Jtrating by aftronomical Caltulation, that his Afcenfion,, Meridian, 
and Declination, were neceffarily atuated by planetary Influence 3 
and that his Dogtrine was not from Divine Miffien, but froma 
mere Fatality, evident, as daily feen in the fatal Cataftrophe of 


his unhappy, gloomy, and mifguided Followers. By John Har- 


man, Aftronomer. 8vo. rs. Hinxman. 
This is the fecond time Mr. Harman has attempted to be witty, and 


diverting, at the expence of poor Whitefield. What fort of aman | 


hir, Whitefield is, our Readers know very well already ; and what fort, 
7 ' of 
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of a man Mr. Harman is, was fufficiently intimated to them in the Ap- 

ndix to our XX1IVth volame, page 473. He there flyled himfelf a 
Deealater of Enthufiafs ; he here puts himfelf down an Affronomer ; 
fome of his Readers may, perhaps, take him for a Conjurer : but, for our 
parts, we only look upon him, as a comical, out-of-the-way fort of a 
Genius, who has contrived to plague the Methodifts, and their great 
Leader, in the ftyle of an Almanac-maker, and with all the antiquated 


jargon of Aftrology. 


Art. 27. The Life and Adventures of a reformed Magdalen. 
12mo. 2 Vols. 4s. fewed. Griffin. 


The Life of a Proftitute is the eafiet tafk that a literary Grub can 
have upon his hands. The hackneyed methods of feduétion, the lofs 
of virtue, and the confequent lofs of fhame,’ the low arts of vulgar vice, 
and the gradual progrefs to general proftitution, are nearly the fame in 
all, and are eafily worked up into a regular detail. But. the Author of 
this performance feems to have been forely puzzled about his fubjeé, 
and, to fpin it out into two volumes, has had recourfe to the moft infipid 
defcriptions of the towns and villages through which his Heroine-tra- 
vels ; feveral of which defcriptions are, at the fame time, as much a 
romance as any other part of the work. Ia fhort, thefe Adventures of 
a reformed Magdalen, are fufficiently deftitute of fentiment, fpirit, and 
elegance to make proper furniture for a Circulating Library. 1, 


Art. 28. The Hiftory of the gay Bellario and thé fair Ifabilla, 
founded on Faéts, and illuftrated with Adventures in-real Life. 
12mo. 2s, 6d. fewed. Cooke. Min: 


Qualified by experience, (as we fuppofe) our Author defcribes, with 
fome fhare of wit, the manners of the debauching and debauched 
of the world. ‘ A young Blood, -heir to a large-eftate, expelled from 
the Univerfity of Oxford, and juft come of age, makes a jeft of this 
literary a€t of exclufion—fends a triumphant notificationsto all his friends 
—appoints an evening to receive their compliments—takes his leave of 
his dear fellow Collegiates—fets off for London, mounted in his phae- 
ton and four, two blacks behind, with French-horns, &c.—His: pofti- 
lion gives the alarm-crack of His whip—the blacks ply their wind-in- 
ftruments—— Rawuco frepuerunt cornua cantu.——His companions wav- 
ing their hats, give him the farewell-chear.—He is off-—Hé quickens 
his. fpeed, as he darts through village, hamlet, or town (to the great 
danger of running over old women and children) and all to be the 
gazed-at-object of wondering beholders, either in the ftreet, or at the 
windows.—His horfes all reeking and covered with foam, the delight 
of his eye.’——-Being conveyed to a bagnio in Covent-garden, he fin- 
gles out his favourite amongft the Ladies of Pleafure; and the nextday, 
dupe to her artifice, overcome by her blandifhments and hypocritical 
fondnefs, in a fit of love and jealoufy, marries her, i order to fecure 
her to hrmfelf, and in contempt of the rich heirefs his mother had pro- 
pofed to him, whofe fanétity of manners he could never endure. ) 

The ftory of the fair Habella, is that of a celebrated Beauty near Ox- 
ford, debauched by Lord F——- (who made ufe of a fham marriage to 
effect his purpofe) and, as foon as fhe was with child, caf off by him; 
abandoned 
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_abandoned by her own parents+-reduced to the utmoft diftrefs—refolv- 


ing to come to London in fearch of her perfidious Betrayer—robbed up- 
on the road—falling, when atLondon, into the hands of bawds and 


_villains—making a furprizing and difficult efcape from them—taken noe 


tice of by another Nobleman, who learning her ftory, was touched with 
generofity and compaflion ; reconciles her parents to her; and marries 
her.——The Author then advifes young Proftitutes how to make the 
moft of their charms, and keep themfelves out of the hands of their 
Harpyes, ina method, which, we ap ehend, very few of them are in 
a capacity of purfuing. However, the performance upon the whole is 
not deftitute of fpirit and-pathos : and had the Author omitted his cox- 
comical introduétion, his low, illiberal reflections upon the marriage- 
aét, on the reputed father of it (that great Matter of the fcience of law 


and government) and on the Nobility in general, his work might have 


been worthy of our recommendation. _o. 


Art. 29. 4 Letter to his Excellency Claude, Francois, Louis, Regnier 


Count de Guerchy, Knight of the Order of the Mof? Chriftian King, © 
Licutengnt-general of his Armies, and his Embaffador-extraordinary 
to his Britannic Majefty. By the Noble Charles, Genevieve, Louis, 
Augufius, Cafar, Andrew, Timotheus D’ Eon de Beaumont, Ad- 
wocate f the Parliament of Paris, Royal Licenfer of Hiftory and 

Belles Lettres, Aid du Camp to the Marfhal Duke de Broglia, 

Knight of the Order of St. Louis, Minifler Plenipotentiary from 

the King to his Majefty the King of Great Britain, &c. &c.  4to. 

2s. 6d. Dixwell. 

This Letter contains an account of a very unfortunate difagreement 
between two worthy Perfonages, which took its rife from a very incon- 
fiderable circumftance. A Frenchman, who calls himfelf De Vergy, fo- 
licited the acquaintance of Monf. D’Eon, who very prudently refufed 
to countenance him ull he brought letters of recommendation. De 
Fergy, fomewhat piqued at the refufal, boafted of being perfeétly 
well knowm to the Count De Guerchy, On the arrival of that Embaf{- 
fador, De Vergy prefented himfclf before him, Monf. D’£on being 
likewife prefent, and the Embaffador then difclaimed all knowledge 
of him.’ This feemed a fufficient deteGlion of De Vergy as an im- 
poftor, and he ought to have been treated with the contempt he deferved. 
But Monf, D’Eon, offended at fome expreffions which dropped from 
that adventurer, anfwered him with at egree of intemperance which 
bordered ona challenge. De Vergy, taking advantage ef his warmth, 
Galled at his houfe the next day ; and, not finding him at home, lefta 
meflape, which Monf. D’ £on interpreted as a public defiance. The fame 
day Mont D’£on had an invitation to dine with the Earl of Hallifax, 
where he met with the Count De Guerchy. After dinner, Monf. D’Ecxz 
acquainted Lord Ha/l:fax with the adventure relating to De Vergy, and 
at the fame:time publicly declared his intention of anfwering what he 
called .DeVergy’s public challenge. His Lordthip having endeavoured 
in vain to difluade him from his refolution, he at length made the Count 
‘De Guerchy acquainted with Monf,'D?Zon's declaration. They united 
their intreaties to him, to defift from his purpefe; and Lord Hallifax 
offered him a note to fign, whereby he was to engave not to encounter 
with 
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with De Vergy. On his refufal, his Lordthip thought himfelf obliged to 
fend fora guard. Monf, bD’£on however perfifted in his refufal, till the 
Count De Guerchy, in the name of the King his Mafter, ordered him 
exprefsly to fign it, whereupon he yielded obedience. The. account of 
the fcene which followed between him and De Vergy is whimfical and 
entertaining, but it is too minute for abridgment. 4 

This unlucky incident, however, has been attended with difagreeable 
confequences to Monf. D’Eon, who, when prefled by Lord Hallifax and 
the Count De Guerchy, to abandon his defign of engaging with De Vergy, 
let fall feveral indifcreet and piquant \expreflions, which could not be 
otherwife than offenfive to the Count. ‘The refyle of this controverfy, 
which has for a long time been the fubject of converfation in the polite 
circle, is well.known: And it is much to be lamented that @ man of 
Monf. D’Eon’s acknowledged abilities and manly fpirit, fhould have 
drawn himfelf into fuch inconveniencies, by an ungoverned impetuofity 
and intemperance of behaviour. 


Art 30. Lettre a M. de la M***, Ecuyer, et de la Socteté Roiale 
d’ Agriculture, par M. Treyffac de Vergy ; en Reponfe a une Lettre 
de Monfieur le Duc de Niverneis. Londres, 16. Novembre, 1763. 
8vo. 6d. Becket. 


This little French piece contains Monf. De Vergy’s account of the ad- 
venture between him and Monf. D’£on : in which the former ftates the 
faéts in a very different light from the latter. It is impoffible for us ab 
folutely to determine on which fide the truth refis: but we cannot help 
obferving, ‘that greater credit ought to be paid to the relation of a man 
allowed to be of unblemifhed honour, than to the narrative of an un- 
known adventurer ; efpecially as Monf. D’Eon’s reprefentation of the 
affair is, in point of prudence at leaft, not very advantageous to him- 
felf. : : 
Art. 31. Contre Note: Ou,. Lettre a Monfieur Le Marquis 

D** **, @ Paris, A Londres. 4to. 18. 6d. Becket. 

This Contre Note, which is written in, French, is a profeffed an{wer to 
M. D’£cn’s Letter.to the Count De Guerchy. The refleCtions of this Wri- 
ter, on that piece, are in general juft and pointed: but they feeth to be 
penned with a degree of malignance againit Monf, D\Zox, whofe greateft 
fault, throughout» the whole affair, teems to have been the. want of 
temper. 


Art. 32. A Supplement to the Treatife for finding the Longitude. 
Containing all the Requifites for the ready computing and obtaining 
the Longitude of a Ship or place, by Obfervations of the Sun and 
Moon. (The Tables of the Reguifites are for the Year 1764.) 
Zo which are added Tables of the Declination of the Sun, and 
of the Variations of the Dectinations, &c. whereby the true De- 
clination of the Sun may be had at any, given Time for a Cen- 
tury to come. Alfo the moft praétical Method of obtaining the 
Variation of the Compafs, or magnetic Needle. By Robert Wad- 
dington, Teacher of the Mathematics. 4to. 2s. Nourfe. 
In our Review for O&ober 1763, p. 307, we gave an account of 

Mr. Waddington’s Treatife for finding the Longitude, The Supple- 
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rent before us is intended to fhorten the method of calculation delivered 
in that Treatife, and accordingly confifts of tables computed for that 
purpofe ; by which the labour attending thefe operations is greatly lef. 
jened, and the artift is in much lefs danger of committing errors in per- 


forming his calculations. B 
® 


Art. 33. Cantabrigia Depicia: A concife and accurate Defcription 
of the Univerfity and Town of Cambridge, and its Environs. A 
particular Hiftory of the feveral Colleges and public Buildings, 
their Founders and eres with an Account of the confider- 
able Improvements which have been lately made throughout the Uni- 
verfity: Many correét Lifts of the Univerfity Officers, ce. An 
invariable Rule for the Beginnings and Endings of the Cambridge 
Terms; and other ufeful Notes relative to the Univerfity. Te 
which is added, an exatt Account of the feveral Pofts, Coaches, 
Flys, Stage-Waggons, and other Carriers. Illuftrated with feve- 
ral neat Views of public Buildings, and a very accurate Plan of 
the Univerfity and Town. 12m0. 2s. Dod, &c. 


The title gives afufficient account of this article. 


Art. 34. Propofitiones Geometrice, more veterum demonfirate, ad 
geometriam antiquam illuftrandam et eg bet idonea. Auciore 
MatTTuHeo Stewart, S. T. D. in academia EDINENS! 
Mathefeos Profeffre. 8vo. §8. boards. Millar. 

This work is divided into two bcoks : the firft contains fixty propo- 
fitions, and the fecond fifty-two ; all elegantly demonftrated, and that 
ftri€tly in the manner of the ancients. ‘The Author fuppofes that the 
reader, before he attempts to perufe this performance, is acquainted 
with the firft fix books of Euclid ; and we will venture to add, that a 
ftudent thus qualified, will not regret the time and attention -he may 


employ upon this treatife. B 
LA W. 

Art. 35. The Statutes at Large. Vol. V. By Owen Ruffhead, 
Efg; 4to. 12s. 6d. in fheets, to Subfcribers. To non- 
fubfcribers, 15s. Bafket, Woodfall, and Strahan, Law- 
printers to his Majefty. 

Of the Firft Volume of this valuable edition, we gave an account, in 
the Review for January 1763, p. 61, &c. We have only now to add, 


that, in the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th volumes, the accurate and judicious 


Editor fully anfwers the expectations we had formed, from the fpeci- 
men given in the firft volnme, of his abilities for this great undertaking ; 
and that the work is, in the prefent volume, continued from the  firit 
year of Geo. I. to the third of Geo. II. to which is prefixed, as in. each 
publication, a Table of the Titles of all the public and private Statutes, 


‘@oring that time. 


*.* The Sermons in our next. 
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